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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 
Route 


German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of Irving history that carries 
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more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been toNordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg obder Tauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg 

H 7 T tv/ DEUTSCHE ZEMTRALE 
VJL-* I O B FUR TOUR1SMUS E.V 
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International debt not just a 
business affair - Weizsacker 
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T he world was a different place when 
Bonn Preside ill Heinrich Liihkc vi¬ 
sited I .mill America 2.1 years ago. 

Me came as an emissary of the Ger¬ 
man people, w ho — follow ing Miller ami 
the holocaust — wanted to return in the 
family of nations. 

Bonn's foreign policy at that lime was 
committed to the Hal Klein doctrine, 
which slated that the assumption of di¬ 
plomatic tclaiioiis with East Germany 
l\v non-Eastcrn bloc nations would be 
Viewed by Bonn as an "unfriendly act". 

During his visit, however. Liihkc Jis- 
eoxered that the nations which gave him 
such a warm welcome were confronted by 
problems of a completely different nature. 

. ..De>e lupine in policy was in its eatly 
years and pursued with tin almost re¬ 
freshing naively. The big failures of de¬ 
velopment aid were yet in come. 

Richard von Wci/siickcr's visit takes 
place in a completely different political 
environment. 

Today the Germans are respected 
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coniineni and obstruct all moved inw¬ 
ards a better future. 

Bolivia, lot example, is faced by a 
debt figure of $4.4hti. 

This may imt seem such in comparis¬ 
on with Mexico's Simihn. but is seven 
limes the amount this Andean country 
is able lo earn each year via export reve¬ 
nue. An economically catastrophic dis¬ 
crepancy. 

As opposed lu the siiiialicni in indus¬ 
trialised countries the debt problem af¬ 
fects ihc man on tile street more imme¬ 
diately in l.aiin America. 

Dcspaiiing politicians living in drag 
ihcir con mries out of the quag nine of 
debt often reduce the already meagre 
social security benefits. 

The prices of Maple foods, which 
have been subsidised for decades, in¬ 
crease by several hundred per cent from 
one day lo the next. The long-icim re¬ 
sult is the chrome uuilmurition .«| the 

poorest ol the pour. 

VVeizxilckcr emphasised iluti the dehl 
pi "I Went and its repercussions have long 
since become ion big fur a solution 
along purely commercial lines. 

The cieditors, lie explained, should 
no longer relentlessly insist on interest 
and piincipul repayments, just as deh- 
tois should not simply refuse to pay 
their debts. 

Politicians and not ju.si economists. 
Wei/siieker pointed out. are needed to 
help overcome these problems. 

It is no coincidence that Argentina. 
Bolivia and Guatemala were chosen as 



Bonn President Richard von i/Velzs8cker greets bauxite miners at the Argenti¬ 
nian port town of Puerto Madryn during his lour of South America. <i*tn.u. 


the destinations fur the Bonn presi¬ 
dent's visit. 

During the past all three countries 
endured bloody military dictatorships, 
huriilying periods during w hich wounds 
were indicted on the people which have 
still not healed. 

Within a short space of time all three 
emnifriev have iimnttged to rc-eMablisli 
mure or less workable democratic sys¬ 
tems of government. 

Although civil liberties and guaran¬ 
tees still have to be legally established in 
many cases Wei/.sticker praised the cou¬ 
rageous steps til ready taken by the gov¬ 
ernments in Buenos Aires. I.a Pa/ and 
Guatemala. 

Admittedly, history has shown tltiil 
deeper social lifts in society make 
democratic iu.stiTulions less stable. 

There is a close link between the viol¬ 


ence which accompanies hunger, im¬ 
poverishment. iginiranee and lack nl 
hope and the violence exercised by dic¬ 
tators and theii accomplices. 

lu c tic outage Jemuciuey and the rule 
uJ law in the Hurd WtuUI menus overcom¬ 
ing tilestructutesi.l undcidevelopment. 

Bonn's policies cannot do the one 
while ignoring flic other. 

Development aid policies must con¬ 
cern rate on satisfying the most urgent 
needs of the people in the T hird World, 
constantly checking tlicit eiJediveiiess. 

i lowevej, finding a solution to jIh* debt 
problem is more import am still. Wci/s:»ck- 
er's encouraging words made this clear. 

Bcutri must join forces with the oilier 
industrialised mul creditor nations to 
iiinl a way out of the debt dilemma. 

IVol/ffdJif; Kimtnli 
(Kluliminer /dm ii^i. 21 Xluidi I'is 71 
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Capitalist magazine shows 
how to dress up 
Soviet market forces 
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throughout the world, indeed loved in 
some parts of Latin America. 

Development aid policy has become 
more professional, even though there is 
still no guarantee against glaring mis¬ 
takes. 

Kicliard von Weizsiieker was wel¬ 
comed in Argentina. Bolivia and Gua¬ 
temala as a respected partner whose 
words arc not suspected of being 
weighted by self-interest. 

T his is not only due to the president's 
own disposition, hut to the fuel that Bonn's 
foreign policy is no longer strait jacketed 
by the constraints nJThc .sixties. 

Liihkc was obliged to hold the Ger¬ 
man position, whereas VVeizsiicker can 
turn his attention to the serious prob¬ 
lems lacing his host countries. 

The biggest problem is the huge 
mountain of debts amounting to 
$5nobn, which threatens to bury the 


T he intensity of lop-level visits by So¬ 
viet. US, French and. British politi¬ 
cians suggcMs dial, politically, spring is in 
the air. 

Britain's Prime Minister. Mrs Thatcher, 
has gone to Moscow. In agreement with 
French President Mitterrand, she seems to 
be on a cordial mission. 

An eastward visit by Bonn president Bi¬ 
chat d viat Weizsjiekcr in May appears to 
be inspired by the same spirit. 

The secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Soviet Communist Party. Dobrynin, 
formerly the Soviet ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington, has announced his visit to Bonn in 
advance of a probable later visit by Soviet 
deputy leader .Antonov and Foreign Min¬ 
ister Shevardnadze. 

Chancellor Kohl, who is visibly more 
receptive to negotiations, will be sending 
his foreign policy adviser. Horst Tchschik. 
to the Soviet Union. 

Washington has also got its politicians 
on the move. Secretary of Stale George 
Shultz, for example, wants to meet Soviet 
leader Gorbachov. 

Shultz wilt probably warn to find out 
more about the separate agreement Gorb¬ 
achov referred lo during the meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the Warsaw Pact 
member stales. 


Hope, scepticism 
in East-West 
dealings 

Even though politicians seem inspired 
Ivy a new urge lo move closer together a 
mood of scepticism still prevails. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Genscher 
agreed with hi.s Chinese colleague that 
developments in the Soviet Union is to be 
welcomed. They also reached agreement 
on the problem of medium-range missiles. 

What the Warsaw Pad has conic up 
with sounds very promising. Nut just a 
zero-level solution to the cpicstion of fut 
ducing medium-range missiles, but also a 
2IJ per cent reduction of the conventional 
arms arsenal by l^yul 

This would mean reducing Nato forces 
by one million land- and airborne troops 
within three years. 

This could jeopardise western defence, 
particularly in view of the fact that the long 
overdue removal of chemical weapons is 
being considered. According to claims 
there is still a Soviet supremacy in the 
fields of short-range missiles, C-weapons 


and. above till, conventional arms. Under 
the assumption that, viewed hisnmciilly, 
Russia lias greater cause to lee I threatened 
than Western Europe, an arms freeze is 
unlikely lo calm anyone dmvn. 

A nu in bet of competent American ex¬ 
perts have already warned against any re¬ 
duction at all with tlte exception ol medi¬ 
um-range missiles. 

General Rogers pointed out that any re¬ 
duction of Nato troops is a bankruptcy 
idea, especially since, the current stains is 
inadequate and a conventional attack can¬ 
not be warded tiff without nuclear wea¬ 
pons. The military, however, need not ne¬ 
cessarily be light. However, despite the 
many doubts, one should not forget that 
Gorbachov’s plans to modernise the So¬ 
viet Union aregciutiqc. 

Chief public prosecutor Rekunkov has 
described how radical Gorbachov's cam¬ 
paign is, even though sections of the bu¬ 
reaucracy arc known to he boycotting 
Gorbachov's policy. It is si ill not clearTimv 
much this will affect military decisions. 

Henry Kissinger once warned that any 
attempt by the state to change society also 
strengthens the power of the Male. The 
wisdom of his words remains to be seen. 

Knrf Ai’kermann 

(Miirnihcimcr Mui^cn, 2«i M.ircli I*»t7j 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Group set up to 
mould German 
Namibia policy 


I liis should lake place, the Holding 
ran. on ihc basis n| Resolution 435 of 
the UN Security Council (which envi- 
saitcs elections under UN supervision 
and control). 

I he Bonn government, the draft 
slalemem continued. siipporis this 


Bonn and Moscow set the tone 
for improved relations 


Jrniiffurtcr^lJgcmriiif 

lii's - .in pi iii. hi.-.p 

---- 

'T’he cualitinn government in Bonn 

. I 531 * •'•fireetl to set up a special ciini- 
mission on Namibia in an effort to de¬ 
fuse an explosive foreign policy issue. 

There have been poSlicaJ differences 
of opinion on how to deal with the for¬ 
mer German colony of Snulh-West 
Africa/Namibia for ninny years, espe¬ 
cially between ihe CSU and Bonn’s 
Foreign Minister Hnns-Diciricli 
Genscher (FDP) as well as within the 
FDP itself. 

The commission is to consist of one 
representative respectively from the 
Foreign Office and the Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation — probably 
Iheir parliamentary secretaries of slate 
— and two Bundestag members re¬ 
spectively from the CDU. CSU and 

The first meeting is planned far 
April. The commission will decide how 
to shape unofficial relations with Wind¬ 
hoek and discuss the extent of aid to 
Namibia (the name the country will 
adopt once and for nil this year). ’ 
Contrary to previous statements hv 
the Foreign Office, therefore, in future 
neither the question of aid nor the con¬ 
tacts to non-go vc rn mem a I organisation 
are disputed "as such". 

The Namibian opposition move¬ 
ment. die South-West African People’s 
Organisation (Swapo). criticises both 
and regards this policy as support for 
the interim government in Windhoek, 
winch Bonn docs nm officially recoa- 
msc. ' b 

Swapo lender Nujoma once went so 
far ns to talk of a "dangerous conspira¬ 
cy between the racist South Alriean re¬ 
gime and ihc Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many again dccolonialisntion and the 
achievement of t, ue independence h v 
Namibia . 

West German development aid he 

&k c iv-' rc - n 8 v hc ?‘ ,hc 

South Africa in the interim government. 

The multiracial interim government 
was set up just under two years ago. 

Rin'^r ° lhC u WCitern governments 
Bonn fears thai a recognition of this 

. W0U l ,d . indir «Hy condone 
South Africa s role in this country. 

.. ln ., t ^ ie opinion of western countries 
Namibia is illegally occupied hv South 
Africa, which thus impedes an interna¬ 
tionally recognised independence under 
the supervision and control of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations. 

vi ^L de - Cl * nn a P assa g e relating to 
Namibia in the original draft of Chan¬ 
cellor Kohl s government policy state¬ 
ment could he interpreted as a success¬ 
ful move by CSU chairman Franz Josef 
Strauss, who is highly critical of Foreign 
Minister Genschcr’s policy towards 
southern Africa. 

The Foreign Office, however, claims 
that the section on Namibia was 
dropped to simply reduce the length of 
the policy statement. 2 

in the original version the policy g 
statement maintained that Namibia's in¬ 
dependence is long overdue. 


The solution planned by the UN is a 
controversial issue within the coalition 
parties. Criticism has been levelled 
against the lack of progress along the 
path to independence and the possibly 
biased stance of the international orga¬ 
nisation. 

Some politicians .suggested seeking 
other solutions, including greater parti¬ 
cipation of the panics inside Namibia. 

These ideas are not only circulating 
m the CDU, CSU. but arc also for¬ 
warded by FDP politicians (Rumpf. 
Feld man n and the former Bonn Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture Ertlj. 

They supported granting develop¬ 
ment aid to Namibia before independ¬ 
ence at a time when their former pnrtv 
chairman Hans-Dicirich Genscher re¬ 
jected this approach. 

Their position was put forward in a 
letter to Genscher written in September 
l L )H2 hy 53 Bundestag members be¬ 
longing to an all-party Namibia diseus- 

3ni rcle scl U P hv Rum P { (including 
-I) SPD and 15 FDP members). 

The line of argument was that aid, 
used for example to train blacks, would- 
stabilise Namibia, reduce unemploy¬ 
ment and strengthen democratic convic¬ 
tions. 

In December Inst year Genscher also 
supported more development aid for 
Namibia. 

Up to now the guiding principle lor 
the provision of aid has been that pro¬ 
ject approval must he given hv all politi¬ 
cal forces in Namibia. This inennt that 
the Swapo virtually had a right ol veto. 


Complaint 


Rnnipf complained tlmi the Foreign 
Ullice htiil often referred to this stale¬ 
mate situation in the past and thus rep¬ 
eatedly blocked the implementation of 
projects. 

Agreement has now been reached to 

drop this proviso. 

Although the amount involved has 
not yet been fixed Rumpf claims that 
there is plenty of money at the Ministry 
for Economic Cooperation, but its 
transfer has been so far blocked hy For¬ 
eign Office objections. 

The new Minister for Economic 
Cooperation in Bonn Klein (CSU). 
who has a particular interest in this 
problem in his capacity as deputy 
chairman of the German Africa Foun¬ 
dation. also calls for more aid hcforc 
independence. 

CDU Bundestag member Schwarz 
even referred to a “Marshall Plan’’ for 
Namibia with a programme worth over 
DM loom spread over a period of four 
years. 

Such a programme, he said, would 
provide immediate help and not just a 
fictitious promise for the post-inde¬ 
pendence period. 

The acceptance of this new approach 
means that the development policy ex¬ 
perts in the coalition have gained a vic¬ 
tory over the foreign policy faction. 

As the development policy spokes¬ 
man tor the CDU/CSU Bundestag par¬ 
liamentary group Count von Waldburg- 
Zeil explained the development policy 
group "completely agrees on this issue ”. 

Waldburg-Zeil already announced 
Continued on page 6 


m A I'll 1 High the signal C’hiiiieellnr Hel- 
Zahhii Kulil gave to Moscow in Ids 
' government policy statement has not 
'*] iriggered enthusiasm in the Kremlin it 
, ,las 01,1 met with disapproval. So his 
message has lulfilled its purpose. 
f ' < Following the icy cold resulting from 
il Kohls ill-laicd AVir.victvA interview (in 
which he compared Gorbachov to 
■g Goebhcls). Bonn and Moscow can now 
>- resume relations where they left off last 
summer, when both sides expressed 
ig (heir desire to turn over a new leaf. 

I his presupposes (hat both sides now 
’ ~ al ,n »g last — suit action to words. A 

detailed programme of cooperation 
.should he elaborated to pave the way 
“ fo '' improved political, economic and 
cultural dialogue. 

A network of agreements designed to 
make the tricky relations between the 
Germans and the Soviets a little more 
’■watertight" is more important than a 
new wave of high-ranking visits. 

Constant reference to Gorbachov’s 
"new wny of thinking'' could then he 
replaced by a concrete framework of 
action. 

Otherwise, there is a risk that what 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher meant as a meaningful gesture 
at the beginning of the year niav gradu¬ 
ally degenerate into a prayer "wheel 
ritual. 

In the case ol Bonn’s relationship to 
East Germany, on the other hand, 
action is already speaking louder (and 
much faster) than words. 

T he reserved stance adopted by 
Chancellor Kohl in his policy slniemem 
contrasts with the extent of visits to the 
l.eip/ig Trade Fair by West German 
politicians. 

Once again. Kohl’s provisos were 
made clear right from the stm t: no hack¬ 
ing down on Bonn’s demands for reuni¬ 
fication and a single German citizen¬ 
ship. 

Does the Chancellor want or even 
have to check the moment tint of /•««- 
pmrhemau until there is greater clarity 
on the Berlin celebrations with tl lc asso- ' 
anted questions of status and top-level ! 
contacts? 1 

After nil. the Ostpolitik advocated by i 
the Bonn government already goes , 
much further than the corresponding t 
policies of other western nations. j 

This may leud to problems as well ns 
admiration. 

If Kohl and Genscher fail to gel flank £ 
support, for example from France or tl 
Britain, soon Bonn may discover that it 
has stuck its neck out too far. j 

For the sake nt the good cause it 
would have to accept such a situation, „ 
nut can Bonn bear the strain? j< 

Genscher s foreign policy, in particu¬ 
lar his Ostpolitik, pulled through the 
coalition s government policy talks 
more or less unscathed. 

The congratulations Genscher re¬ 
ceived from CSU chairman Franz Josef 
Strauss on his sixtieth birthday almost 
looked like a declaration of peace. 

The SPD s offer to work together 
with the government to a certain extent 
m the foreign and security policy fields 
does not weaken the latter’s position. \ 
even though the offer dues raise a num- , 
her of questions. v 

Wuufd rhe SPD. f.ir example, dmp iis ! 

mvn concepts f„ r chemicaMree and 
nuclear-free zones? “ 

Support hy Ihe SPD. however, could ? 

prove to he a handicap lor the jtmern- L 


)' im ' m ir liu ' aim iv to persuade tlt c i. 
,s b> lake Gorbachov "at his word" 

[J u , !l ;' ll " clu ' r . is ‘'Irciidy gl .||i„. 
il Washington s nerves in this r * 
ami since its campaign against 
Naio twin-track decision the Jjpnj 
n id most totally discredited itself j„ 

15 eves ol the US government. 

In the final analysis Bonn inu$i, 
v main answerable for the foreign m 
| it pursues. Disagreement with % 

1 ingtim is part of that responsibly. 
The Americans are extremely it 
teal about the "new Soviets’’. 

I T, “-*y rt-’fiard talk of the’start 
more broadly-based era or ccun- 
cooperation between Bonn and J! 
cow as a pipe dream, particularly-.; 
regard to the transfer of high iccto 
gies. 

The Americans would genera: 
prefer to make the withdrawal of & 
vjel troops from Afghanistan apu» 
dnion tor a new phase ol detente. 

a though the support lor zero-) 
solutions is by no means unanimous 
Bonn the USA also appears totemoi 
reserved in its nuclear disurnutwcK 
efforts. 

Although President Reagan is Jew- 
mined to notch up a success oil the div 
armament issue during his period« 
office he is equally determined to put 
through his SOI plans. 

Despite the apparent agree mt: 
during recent consultations on the zet 
option — both on the question of ven 
lieation and file negoliaiioii link will 
short-range missiles — the obstock 
are visibly higher in Washington tits 
in Bonn. 

I he debate is now beginning it 
whether and how the Pershing missib 
could be deployed elsewhere. 

fi Bonn wants to avoid being Mean 
loitered by these developments it mu- 
do more to improve its policies inwatf 
fite West and not just towards the has 
ci n bloc. 

Knlil ami Genscher need an update 
concept to give their foreign puli? 
gieater meaning and a more iiisiincli>- 
image. 

Bonn needs greuter influence 
Washington, hearing in mind that r. 
next presidential election is in | 9 ,sk ao: 
that the next president could he 3 
Democrat. 

The objectives of such a Woipuhiik. 
should be to make the dialogue with dv 
East more acceptable. ’ to preclud 
transatlantic dangers such as trade wan 
and. above all, to convincingly call If 
disarmament in all fields. 

This requires single-minded coura# 
on the pari nr the Germans in their n 
jectionnfStar War plans. 

I/minus .l/civr 
(Kuliur Simli-Aii/cicvf. < ••ln^r. 
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Brandt quits as 
chairman 
after 23 years 


Willy Brandt has resigned as chairman of 
the Social Democrat party after 23 years. 
(His successor will he Hmis-.Jochen Vog¬ 
el. the party's leader in the Bundestag). 
Brandt stepped down after a row follow¬ 
ing the nomination of Margarilu Math- 
inpnlous, a 31-year-old Greek woman 
who is not a party member, as the party's 
first press spokeswoman. Frau Malhiop- 
olous is engaged to a Christian Democrat 
politician. The nomination caused a furi¬ 
ous row in the SPD party ranks both hc- 
ouise she is not a member and because it 
was said she has no knowledge of the in¬ 
ner workings of Ihe party. Frau Malhiop- 
olous has now withdrawn her candidacy. 
But as Ihc stories on this page reveal, 
Brandi's fall was not only because of the 
Matliiopolous case. 


T he resignation of Willy Brandi as 
chairman of the Social Democrats 
was caused hy a mere side-show. The 
job of spokesperson is not unimportant, 
but il is not at the centre of the political 
Mage. 

The scene was not without tragedy: 
here was Germany’s first-ever Social 
Democrat Chancellor, the architect of 
i.stpolitik. Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
and a Lciiflgtir of the young generation 
of the IMoDs and 1970s coming a crop¬ 
per over a minor mailer. 

One would hardly expect a politician 
of this standing to Full in this way. So 
why diil he? 

There are three reasons. First, his 
choice of Frau Maihiopolous was disas¬ 
trous. Second, it was one of a series ol 
mistakes. 

Third, after the catastrophe of the 
general election in January when the 
conservative coalition was returned to 
power, the Social Democrats have come 
io a crossroads and talk about a succes¬ 
sor to Brandi became inevitable. 

Brandi's choice of Frau Mulhinpn- 
lous ns spokeswoman would have been 
acceptable to SPD intellectuals. She is a 
brilliant woman and her appointment 
would have been evidence of the party's 
openness. 

But even among the intellectuals, 
there wuuld have been some concern 
about what her appointment as a Greek 
would mean among traditional voters 
in, for example, the industrial Ruhr. 

Apart from her nationality, Frau Matli- 
iopolous has two disadvantages. One is 
her limited political experience and ihe 
other is that she is mu a party member. 

It was inevitable that ihc grass roots 
would rebel. Their logical question would 
be: can’t anyone in ihe parly do Ihc job? 

Yet a man with all the esteem and in¬ 
fluence which Willy Brandt has built up 
should have been able to survive. 
Should have. But the Maihiopolous af¬ 
fair was just the last in a line of mistakes 
that finally brought the house down. 

It started with Brandt’s half-hearted 
support for Johannes Rau. the beaten 
Social Democrat Chancellor candidate, 
in the general election. This led, ironi¬ 
cally. to the resignation of Wolfgang 
Clement, the party’s respected Press 
spokesman, barely three months before 
ihe election. It is this position that Frau 
Maihiopolous was nominated for. 

Then there were some bad tactical 
moves involving Oskar Lafnnluine, the 


left-winger considered by many to be 
Brandt’s choice as his successor. 

Lah mi nine was behind the election of 
another left-winger. Mans-Ulrich Klnse. 
as party treasurer. Klose is a former 
mayor id Hamburg. 

His choice caught the party executive 
by surprise and many senior party mem¬ 
bers were unhappy ai what had hap¬ 
pened. They maintained that a stronger 
party chairman could have prevented it. 

So ihe points were piling up against 
Brandi. The man who had earned a 
great farewell was headed for something 
far less dignified. Yet in normal limes he 
might have survived. 

But these are not normal times for the 
SPD. It has lost a general election. Last 
year it had disastrous Lund elections in 
Bavaria (where it polled fewer votes 
than at any lime since the war) and 
Hamburg (where it lost its absolute ma¬ 
jority in a city where il has long had a 
stranglehold). 

In addition, the SPD coalition with 
the Greens in Hesse collapsed and Hol- 
ger Burner, the Premier, resigned and 
announced lie is not standing for re- 
election. 

This year the party faces five more 
Liiiiii election*. If it is to stand u chance, 
it must present the voter with a clear 
choice. It must decide in which direc¬ 
tion it is heading. 

It has to show if it intends working for 
a coalition of the loll, which Bnuuli 
spoke of a year ago. 

If it does that, many ptt 

believe it would £, - ' 

risk losing its traili- 
tional support from 
workers in the cen- 
tre, which would 
leave it short of a 
new majority. And 

il il allowed a 
Greening of iis pol- 
ilics. ii would run 
(he risk of letting 
the Greens take 
over ihe ideological 

of the ^ 

lelt. The pos- "tfr' 

sibility would be 
for the party to 
look towards its 

traditional social • -rfj ->• 

themes. This would 

rule out any basis , n Qther t]mBB h 
lor coalition with v!ved _ _ t W |||y Bri 
the Greens. It is 

doubtful if the Social Democrats will be 
able to change their self-image and close 
their links with the Greens. The coalition 
bargaining with the CDU in Hamburg 
(where the SPD is hanging on with a mi¬ 
nority government) is showing this. 

The party is on the point of making 
fundamental decisions about the future. 
Now il can take those decisions. Herr 
Brandi and Frau Maihiopolous have 
seen to that. 

But what a price for a party head to 
pay! 

Thomus Loffelholz 
iSiuilguricrZciiiing. 24 March IW7| 


Loss of authority was real 
reason for resignation 


W illy Brandt has reached the end of 
the road. He can still walk with the 
SPD. but he cannot determine its course 
any more. 

His decision to resign was less his than 
it appeared. In reality it was ihc result of 
the irreversible loss of his authority. In 
the end il was this that pulled him down. 
But it also freed both him and his party. 

In a Few weeks, the woman sit the eye 
of the hurricane, Margarita Mnlhiopou- 
lns. will be all hm forgotten. But the cir¬ 
cumstances of her nomination ns Press 
spokeswoman and the trouble it caused 
are so typical of the state of the SPD that 
its effect will last. 

The whole affair lias illustrated how 
much the leaders of tile party have lost 
contact with the its grass-roots, how in¬ 
ternally insecure and incapable it is of 
governing the country. 

Brandt personified this malaise just as 
much as he did the years of great triumph 
for the SPD at the beginning of the 70s. 
He has always been a man of extremes 
even in the way he could arouse emo¬ 
tions. 

With right-wingers, he could set off a 
neurotic hatred. But he could gain ac¬ 
ceptance from middle-class centrists and 
lie was probably the 
3^- only charismatic 

f|/'- carrier of hope of 

postwar German 
politics. He often 
- went a step ahead of 

his party and sncic- 
IV. His gif I was in 
being able in ciim- 
fJ** bine vision with ere- 

dihility during his 

chancellorship and 

afterwards. l ie suc- 
yr-mK’' cucded giving 

people the feeling 
^ that it was worth- 

while being 
than 

just the status quo. 
In his opening aild- 
ress to parliament 
19h l ), lie said “We 

in other tlmoB he might have sur- j 1 ^ !'* ««!!! 

vlved ... Willy Brandt. .. . Mlllly 

have never understood how much esteem 
Brandt acquired abroad for himself and 
West Germany. His domestic politics of 
reform and foreign U sipoliiik were sig¬ 
nals that told the world there was after all 
a new Germany. For five years it ap¬ 
peared as if lie was the symbol of the 
Zeitgeist. 

The first rupture came after the Guil¬ 
laume spy affair revealed personal indis¬ 
cretions (the Gillaume affair led to 
Brandi resigning as Chancellor) and 
when the worsening economic situation 
put a brake on his social reforms. 

Helmut Schmidt, the crisis-manager, 


Bitter hints at a settling of 
old scores, lack of discipline 


W illy Brandi is hitter about the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to his re¬ 
signation as party chairman. He soys 
the discussion surrounding the nomi¬ 
nation of Margarita Maihiopolous was 
“grotesque" and symptomatic of lack 
of party discipline. 

Il showed a lack of consideration 
towards party members involved in 
election campaigns (there are five 


Lund elections this year). He hinted 
that veiled attempts had been made to 
settle old scores. 

The comments were made in a 
speech to the SPD national executive, 
which was published in the weekly Die 
Zeii. 

In it he criticised some people for 
what he called collaborating with pub- 
Continued on page 14 


took over Hum the visionary Brandt. Al¬ 
ter a psychological and physical crisis he 
went on further to play u new version of 
the role he was cut out for. 

As the party chairman, as chairman of 
Socialists international ami as head of the 
North South Commission for develop¬ 
ment projects he was to prove his calibre 
once again. His reputation stimulated 
and encouraged initiatives. 

Within the ranks of his own party his 
leadership ran aground because his claim 
lu be Ihe party's carrier of hope became 
more and more difficult to justify. 

The second rupture in contrast to the 
first came in stages. In the end lie cut an 
ohsolcte figure, a relic of the 1970s. 

He would in fact have saved the him¬ 
self and the SPD a lot of trouble if he had 
stood last down last year. Twenty two 
years were enough. 

Even during the era or the Brandi/ 
Schmidt/Wehnor trinity his role was a 
doubtful one. Each regarded himself to 
be the best. However Brandt outlasted 
the others and used the opportunity to 
try to change the party. 

Fie wanted to adjusi the party to a 
changing society and to make it more re¬ 
ceptive to new problems and their solu¬ 
tions. But lie went too lar. 

The traumatic memories of his politi¬ 
cal start as member of a left-wing splinter 
group. Willi its socialist sectarianism and 
the failure of the workers' movement of 
the 1930s, led him to overstretch himself. 

The chairman set too lew limits, lie 
equivocated loo much on party policy 
and neglected the oigunisalum. 

lie was sometimes disloyal, as in tile 
ease of Johannes Rau. Chancellor can¬ 
didate in the general election in January. 

Whenever he went out into the crowds 
with those brooding eyes, then he seemed 
to raise himself to historical heights. In 
those nioinciiis lie stood up tlicie with 
the greats, with Lassalle. with Bchcl. with 
Ebert and with Schumacher. 

Although he often seemed to have a 
certain presence, anti although he was of¬ 
ten aggressive to tile point of sarcasm, lie 
nevertheless gave the impression of lead¬ 
ing without it sense of direction. 

The heavy defeat in the national elec¬ 
tion and the election of Ilans-Ulricli 
Klose as treasurer, which lie failed to no¬ 
tice, and the ease of Mathiopotilos were 
only stages in his demise. 

He has left behind not quite a mess lull 
a party which is in dire need of oriental ion. 
And whose chief feature is uncertainty. 

How should the party react to the mic¬ 
ro-chip? And where can they find a coali¬ 
tion partner for Bonn to help them get 
back to power? 

The new leadership under llans-Joch- 
cn Vogel and Oskar Lufoniaine and the 
Chancellor candidate Rau and Anko 
Fuchs, have a very difficult point of de¬ 
parture. The most difficult for the parly 
since Schumacher and others built il up 
again after the war. 

All the different party currents are 
represented. But the new guard as a re¬ 
sult of that perhaps have difficulty in 
pointing the party in the right direction. 

Their first task is to ticly up what ever 
has been left over from the Brandi era. 
The blame for having so much to do be¬ 
longs to many, not just Branch. 

He himself said “The party must not just 
be able to remember but also to forget." 
This is a motto which could help the SPD 
to overcome this last of its Brandi crises. 

Rutfoif Gru.wkopff 

I Deutsche Allgcmcinc-. SennuiisMuu. 

Hamburg 2't Marsh l¥«7 1 
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The nation draws a deep breath as once 
again it plunges towards The Census 


<ilTicial statistics are n „. ,. r m , 
liclp. The Iasi figures on ih crn ^ 
were noted in I «4N. The data an- „ r ? 
milt'll useless. 1 ktl1 

The Mousing Ministry has trsilcul-,. , 
! ,,s " 'hils Hit- Maying enipii n 

loss, says the business magazine |i}„ 

w is a waste of uiikncsvi. ,| 

ntcnsions. 1UI 


/^erinaiiyVs census is !•> e>i> ahead llu.s 
VJyeur aJter a wave «>l pm test and a 
ivurt decision c aused it to he discarded 
in I '1K3. A remodel led version has been 
drawn up. 

Hut public opposition remains high. 
According to a poll, si) per eem of West 
Ciertnan.s feel ilun llic Slate needs data 
to plan properly hm only 57 per cent 
believe tiiai a census is neee.ssarv. 

I he biggest single group opposing the 
census is the Greens. Tlieir opposition 
is based less on fears of information fall¬ 
ing into the wrongs hands than on a re¬ 
ject ion of State planning itself. 

I heir Bundestag committee is calling 
fora boycott on lhe grounds ihni census 
data would only he used "against citiz¬ 
ens i me rests" and lor •anii-enviroii- 
mental inisplanning''. 

A Cologne psychologist. Erwin 
Sdicucii, believes the opposition is 
based on fear, dislike or bureaucracies 
and an aversion to ihings technical and 
scientific. 

He reckons the hard core of objectors 
amount in a mere six per cent or the 
population. Another three categories of 
opponents whose opposition conics in 
varying strengths make a total ol'2tl per 
cent. 1 

He says this opposition is not just 
evidence of fear thill data will be mis¬ 
used hut also lhut trust in rational State 
planning is disappearing. But he thinks 
ihat criticism should be directed mure 
a&am the collection of doubtful staii*- 
l,cs ttdher than against planning. 

Even 1 lie Greens sometimes want to 
get their hands <w staiistics. A rceeni 
example was in Bremen where they 
hied to gel information about die num¬ 
ber of apprentice jobs. 

Olhcr gioups which might he pre¬ 
sumed to be against the census also 
need Mali sues: a group helping the un¬ 
employed also approached the authorii- 
lv \ m Bremen In try and liiul mu where 
ami how young unemployed people 
were living. It was told to come back 
and get the figures after the census. 

But the opposition to the census is al¬ 
so being mounted in some of the coun¬ 
try s municipal regions. The financing is 
causing arguments. Some is coming 
liom the Federal government in Bonn 
and the rest from the municipalities. 
The respective proposed amounts are 
-♦.50 marks and 20 marks per head or 
population. Some municipalities say 
Bonn should pay more. 

In Essen, both the Social Democrats 
and the Greens huve decided not to mkc 
purl The SPD mayor. Peter Reuxchcn- 
bach. said if Bonn wanted to have a ccn- 
■sus, it should pay Tor it. Essen had a 
budget deficit of 15CI million marks he 
said. Essences should not have to Mu «in 
up with another seven million marks 

However, he avoided the question of 
whether Essen's financial pligh, was due 
to bad money handling. The city has. Tor 
example. West Germany's most expen¬ 
sive town hall. r 

Bui the North Rhinc-Wcstphalian 
Mute government in Diisscldurf says 
that Essen cannot opt out of the census 
because ii docsn i have the power to. 

Local governments are generally 
strong supporters of the census despite 
the cost. Smaller municipalities rely un 
planning data, mainly to do with com¬ 
muting and children; 

The arguments for and against a cen¬ 



sus are as dry as the .statistics them¬ 
selves ami the economic advantages of 
the data is difficult to quantify precisely. 
It is just as difficult to quantify the da¬ 
mage caused by incorrectly filled out 
papers or non participation. 

The 1470 census provided an inter¬ 
esting insight into living in Germany. 
The findings showed in AK regions the 
population had increased hv a total of 
three million. WMHKl families lived in 
cottages, .summerhouses and hovels. 

Four million flats had no toilet. As a 
resuM of tliis information, housing laws 
were changed. 

The census went on iu have concrete 
consequences in particular cities. Co¬ 
logne. for example that it had 21.25.1 
fewer people than ii ill ought. And the 
city had heeu allocated too much land. 

In Bonn, it was revealed the south- 
side s population was lulling whereas it 
amount ol offices was increasing. The 


vaniaged m the expense of i lie better 

off. 

If this is confirmed by the census the 
city will need a financial adjustment of 
taxes with the other l.anjcr. The re lore 
the data will be vital to the city's econ¬ 
omic survival. 

If the figures show that populations 
have risen or sunken it will mean ready 
money for the Liiiulcr, cities and local 
governments. The adjustment of taxes is 
a mailer of .some DM2.7 billion Stutt¬ 
gart gets DM I..loo from the Laiul for 
every inhabitant. So it's important lot 
both sides to count exactly. 

Experts believe that the Germany's 
population is a million less than be¬ 
hoved. Registration office figures are 
unreliable. Many do mu bother to de¬ 
register when they leave town. 

The official registration figures are 
important for many things. They appear 
m over a hundred laws and ordinances. 

Constituency sixes, the incomes of lo¬ 
cal authorities directors and the amount 
of young people available for emergen¬ 
cy lire brigade and military service"tire 
based on them. A large measure of local 
authority investment is based <m such 


Despite this millions ..I marks cm* 
I" How im.* the eonsmutm,,, 
bus. Local authorities are en,. 
buy up land to attract new resident. ‘ 
Regionally there is indeed demand 
lor Hals. Partly because they foiled i„ 
•supply wlini was in demand. 

In Bremen there are about 1 il.nu 
euipiy social flats, mostly largei on ( , 
built for families with two ehikhen. 

1 low ever Dinse says there are a tut, 
one-person families in Bremen i 
llieie is not enough accommodation! 
them. 

The reforms on the cards in area,: 
old age pensions will prove imnowfl* 
io plan without reliable in format ion. ' 
At present niallieniaticans ol the Fed- 
eral Association for social security ait 
unable to calculate how many iwok 
are uni entitled to beneliis. 

Planners only have the populate 
structure from I47i) ami only how, 
miglii have developed. I lowewr extrap¬ 
olation. a method used to hi aiee/'nqui- ■ 
rie.s. hides mistakes. 

Horst-Worst Miillei ol rite social-:- 
curiiy insui aiiec iiistiiuiiuiis says that 
the statisticians maiL significant miscal- 


uiy acted to halt businesses moving in 
Now the southsidc is once again a popu¬ 
lar residential area. 

The results of census can hardly 
Have heeu as explosive as those for Bre¬ 
men m 14711 . Hans _ _ 

Kosclmick. the Lord 
Mayor, dreamt of a 
population of a mil¬ 
lion by the year 
2000. At [hat lime 
,hL ' city hud 
fit10.000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The SPD be¬ 
lieved this would 
mean more iiulus- 
l| v. apartments. 

streets mid the reuli- [~Z. 

sation of an under- k 

ground system. The Wr " IM 
census brought the T'T' 
politicians back to -r 

reality. It turned out F 

‘he city had |, ul 

20.000 people.-- 

Mmc .,nd more 


nenu-counting. 

If experts are right, and Bavaria in¬ 
deed has 1X0,01)0 fewer people than on 
record, then I ..100 hospital beds u ... 
many arc available. The costs „| keeping 


CHILDREN 




( aicci guidance nlliccis ;ti the unem¬ 
ployment olliee arc iu need ol tlw cen¬ 
sus. 

In Bicnicrhiivcn for example they 
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people were moving outside the city. So 
mere was a downward tendency. The 
“ream was subsequently buried. Milli- 
ons of marks were saved by sticking to 
the lesser census figure instead of 
spending on planning for a lot of people 
who were non existent. 

In Bremen, the results of this census 
are again being awaited with interest. 
Information on commuters will be of 
particular interest. In 1970 50,000 peo¬ 
ple travelled in from outside the city to 
work. Today it is reckoned to he twice 
that number. They earn their money in 
Bremen but pay their taxes there. 

The surrounding areas derive their 
income, profiling from the city’s infras¬ 
tructure and efforts to attract new in¬ 
dustries of the future, without having to 


them amounts to an annual sum 
ofDM70 million. 

DM715 million has been allocated in 
the census. It will probably turn out to 
be a billion. Is this expensive? It is- not if 
one takes into account society’s infor¬ 
mation needs and the money it is al¬ 
ready paying for them. 

For example private institutes for 
running opinion polls and market re¬ 
search receive contracts annually to 
tunc DM650 million. 

In addition to this the money spent by 
associations, unions and chambers of 
commerce spend for statistical purposes 
increases expenditure on information 
gathering. 

In fact the scientific statistical advi¬ 
sors say if one lakes into account the 


have in kituu what the prospects for 
geographisis are if they to able ai all to 
reliable guidance. But nobody cun say 
how many geographisis are working 
there and whether perhaps they are 
close to pensionable ages. 

Even the monily unemployment fi¬ 
gures are only rough calculations with¬ 
out up to census data. 

In the Saarland for example every re¬ 
gional unemployment office has higher 
figures than the average one of the i.und 
The La nil lias up to date random 
samples whereas the regional offices 
work on information from 1 47 ( 1 . The 
government also urgently needs data 
ahnui the countries work places. 

After the last census was stopped in 
148.1 the cities of Frankfurt and Duiv- 


enntrihuie to the costs. 

^ Dinse, the Bremen statistician 
said, "The core cities are going to the 
dogs,” The social structure he added 
“changed a lot.” 

Since 1970 the city has lost 150 out) 
inhabitants, but J 00.000 replaced them. 
This exchange of people with the grea¬ 
ter Bremen area has given the city prob¬ 
lems. It has gained the socially disad- 


cost of empty dwellings, mistakes in 
jrtreet planning, old peoples homes anil 
Hospitals, you have a multiple of the 
census costs. 

Politicians and planners are very 
much m lhe dark about the number of 
empty flats. The minister say it’s 
•jOn.000. The Central Association !,f 
Property Holders pul the figure at a mil- 


burg could not wait any longer and went 
ahead at a local authority level collect¬ 
ing structural information. 

Now that work places are to be a** 
sesed again the statisticians will he 
treading new ground. 

Dp until the statisticians have not as¬ 
sessed at all areas of trade and the major 
arcus of ser\ice industries which are 
Continued on page 7 
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The European Communities 
and the Rome treaties 


T he European Community is rubbish 
it you're a German farmer" read file 
inscription oil one ol the banners held 
high during a protest meeting ol Ger¬ 
man farmers to murk the .Ifith anniver¬ 
sary of the signing ol the treaty which 
set up the European Economic Com¬ 
munity (EEC). 

As the treaties establishing the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
were being signed in Rome on 25 
March. 1957, no-one would have 
dreamt that the Germans of all members 
would hnvc be spearheading an ailti- 
Comiminity campaign, which is by no 
means limited to criticism of the Com¬ 
munity's agricultural policies, thirty 
years later. 

At the Community's inception the 
Federal Republic of Germany was re¬ 
garded as the trailbiazer of European 
integration. 

Konrad Adenauer, the first Bonn 
Chancellor, viewed reconciliation with 
France and closer cooperation with 
Western European countries as the way 
out of his country's post-war isolation 
and a safeguard against Moscow's ag¬ 
gressive brand of communism. 


All previous nmves towards closer 
coupe rat ion were hacked by Adenauer. 

lie supp*tried the establishment of 
the European Coal and Sled Commun¬ 
ity together with France. Italy and the 
Benelux countries in 1451 and encou¬ 
raged all cflorts made between 1952 
and 1954 to form a political union and a 
defence community, efforts which were 
eventually thwarted by French opposi¬ 
tion. 

Adenauer would have undoubtedly 
preferred a political union and the inte¬ 
gration of the armed forces to the econ¬ 
omic community idea, but was con¬ 
vinced that a political union would fol¬ 
low. 

The EEC was not set up without pro¬ 
test in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 

The then Economics Minister in 
Bonn, Ludwig Erhard, expressed his 
misgivings about establishing a regional 
hlock. 

Erhard was worried about the implic¬ 
ations for world trade. As an advocate 
or free trade he felt that France, with its 
incrcniuiiistic approach, might gain the 
upper hand in the EEC. 

There was considerable conflict at 
the time between the Bonn Economics 
Ministry and the Bonn Foreign Office 
about how the EEC should be shaped. 

Erhard wanted more cooperation, 
whereas Chancellor Adenauer, sup- 
pnitud by lhe slate secretary in lhe For- 
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Bonn Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (left) and state secretary Walter Hallateln 
of the Bonn Foreign Office sign the Rome treaties in 1967. ,rhni.>:it|. a > 


eigii Office, Walter HaLlstcin. was keen 
on the idea of a European federation. 

Opinions also differed in other EEC 
member .states. 

In France the supporters of federal¬ 
ism were confronted by politicians who 
preferred a course of more pragmatic 
cooperation. 

General agreement was also missing 
in Holland. To begin with. The Hague 
did not want integration without involv¬ 
ing Britain, which was opposed to closer 
links with the continent and indirectly 
consolidated this stance by setting up a 
free trade zone. 

Only the Italians. Belgians and Lux- 
embourgcis wholeheartedly supported 
the setting up of both an economic and 
political union. 

The basic conflict has continued dur¬ 
ing the past three decades. 

Tentative steps have repeatedly been 
made towards establishing a political 
and economic union, but success has 
been limited. 

The often criticised step-hy-slep ap¬ 
proach, however, has allowed the pro¬ 
cess of Eui'ipcan integration t*> make 
greater progress than sceptics ever 
thought possible. 

This gradualistic policy has definitely 
proved its worth in the case of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Comm unity. 

During the ups and downs of the past 
thirty years several striking events have 
shaped the Community's character. 

The remarkably .successful initial pe¬ 
riod between 1958 ami 1964. (.luring 
which internal tariffs were dismantled, a 
common external tariff created, the 
Inundations for a common agricultural 
policy laid down and association agree¬ 
ments drawn up with other countries, 
was followed by a serious setback. 

In June 1965 France refused to give 
its approval for a restructuring nt the 
Community's financing system. 1 
Waller Hallsicin. who was president 
of the Commission in Brussels, suggest¬ 
ed that the Community be given some 
funds of its own by skimming off lhe lev¬ 
ies on imports from non-EEC countries 
and allowing lhe European Parliament 
to assume budgetary control. 

President Charles de Gaulle of 
France instructed his Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville to reject this propo¬ 
sal during a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers in Brussels. 

He also refused to accept the major¬ 
ity decision of the other five member 
states. 

Paris withdrew its ambassador at the 
Commission and refused to attend the 
Council of Ministers meetings during 
the months which followed. 


The "policy of the empty chair" was a 
watershed for the Community's deve¬ 
lopment. 

The compromise eventually found in 
1965 only confirmed the far-reaching 
differences of opinion. 

A right of veto was established lor 
member countries which ret erred to 
their "vital interests" in cases where the 
otherwise customary majority decision 
would have hound them to the stance 
adopted by tile majority of Community 
members. 

France’s position was strongly criti¬ 
cised at the time, but 20 years later the 
Federal Republic of Get many made use 
of this right of veto to block u decision 
on agricultural prices. 

The chin ueter of the Community has 
changed since then. 

The integral ion-oriented Treaties ol 
Rome have become an instrument ol 
cooperation dependent upon general 
consensus. 

The l'i mi mission lost its role ol pace¬ 
maker and the Council of Minisleis. in 
which agreement on national dillci- 
ettecs ol opinion is sought via file lowest 
common denominator, became the key 
institution. 

On this basis the British, whose at¬ 
tempts to join the Community had pre¬ 
viously been bloeked by President de 
Gaulle, and in their wake the Dunes and 
the Irish decided to join the Community 
in I 473. 

The new members made the right of 
veto a condition of accession. 

The next major tour tic force envi¬ 
saged by the Community was the crea¬ 
tion of a European Monetary System 
(EMS), which was set up at the end of 
1478 following relatively brief but vigo¬ 
rous negotiations. 

The EMS is the brainchild of former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt ami the 
former French president Discard d’Es- 
taing. who pushed this project through 
against appreciable opposition. 

The underlying intention of the EMS 
was to make the Community less de¬ 
pendent on the vicissitudes of US mone¬ 
tary policies. 

Furthermore, it was hoped that the 
system would help revive a rather 
we ary-looking Europe. 

As in the case of previous Commun¬ 
ity projects the European Monetary 
System got bogged down during its first 
phase. 

It will probably lake some time be¬ 
fore the exchange rate block will be¬ 
come a proper monetary union. 

The first direct elections to the Euro- 
_pean Parliament in 1979 were u milestone 
Continued on page 9 
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TRADE 


East Bloc and the West: a commercial 
twain that sometimes meets 
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S ovivi economic cooperation with 
cupiicountries is nothing new. 
In I 922. Lenin poinicii out the advan¬ 
tages to Russian industry a deal with 
German companies would have. 

1'Hc year he fore, the Soviet Central 
Committee had put into operation what 
became known as the New Economic 
Policy (NEP). opening up the country to 
a limited extent to foreign capitalism 
wiiEi the aim of speeding up economic 
development. 

Sixty-four years later, in January 
IMS7, the Soviet Council of Ministers 
appro veil another decree on joint ven¬ 
tures. 

During the 1990s the Soviet Union 
wants to accelerate its economic deve¬ 
lopment by increased cooperation with 
the West. But this time the opening up 
ol the Russian economy seems to go 
much further than the NEP did. 

Not only are individual Soviet under¬ 
takings heading for closer cooperation 
with the Wesi. with the European Com¬ 
munity. hut all the Co me von countries, 
the Council of Minimi Economic As¬ 
sistance, established in l‘m. The foun¬ 
der members were Bulgaria. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. Hungary. Poland. Romania and 
the Soviet Union. 

On IS and 19 March delegations 
Irom Coniccon and the European Com¬ 
munity met in Geneva to discuss open¬ 
ing diplomatic relations. II the anach¬ 
ronistic attitudes of non-recognition 
that both sides maintain can he removed 
then a network of economic connec¬ 
tions can he built up. 

Discussions will cover three areas. 
The Co mm unity and Comccuii will 
tackle comprehensive mailers such as 
cconnuic statistics, environ menial pro¬ 
tection and transport policies. 

The Community will negotiate separ¬ 
ately with the individual members ol 
Comeeon for trade agreements. Brus¬ 
sels hits been firm about this because it 
is easier to negotiate with an individual 
country than the ungainly East Bloc as a 
single unit. 

The most important aspect is that 
these eon tacts, in part dealing with 
cooperation agreements, should lead to 
increased trade. 

The third area concents developing 
economic relations between individual 
countries in the East and West dial have 
been in existence for some lime. The So¬ 
viet Union's determination in these ne¬ 
gotiations and the determination ol 
Russia's Coineeoii associates, will give 
these relationships greater dynamism. 

The opportunities of opening up East 
Bloc markets arc considerable but lliev 
need 1 o he pul in concrete terms. 

Politicians and businessmen in the 
West are taking a wait-and-see attitude, 
because they do not know precisely 
what they arc getting involved in. 

According to an analysis from Paris 
University made in view of new Soviet 
legislation concerning joint ventures, 
there are Mill a number of aspects that 
remain unclcai — deliveries, accounting 
and the transfer of profits. 

A Central Committee adviser. has 
said in Brussels with disarming frank¬ 
ness: "T he legislation provides only the 
essential leal tires, because we ourselves 
don't know the details. Probably we 
shall h.ne to find solutions with the 
films concerned.'' 
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The question is a macro-economic 
problem: how can trade volume he 
developed under the influence of im¬ 
proved political relations? 

Jacques Nagels, professor for East 
Bloc economies at Brussels University 
and an adviser to Belgian exporters, 
knows East Bloc markets well from 
practical expet icncc. 

He does not believe that there will he 
a meteoric increase in trade volume, if 
only because the European Community 
itself is not very well disposed towards 
such a development. 

Professor Nagels said: “Since the sec¬ 
ond half ol the IV70.x the European 
Community has reduced imports from 
Comeeon in important cuiagurics, pri¬ 
marily through agriculture policies, 
steel quotas and restictions on textiles 
imports into the European Commun- 
»«>-" 

Furthermore agricultural products, 
previously supplied by Bulgaria and Ro¬ 
mania, are now available Ironi new 
Community member-states Greece. 
Spain and Portugal. 

Most ol the East Bloc countries are 
not members ol the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Gaily Should 
there be new trade limitations the coun¬ 
tries concerned can gain relief in other 
economic sectors. |*he Comeeon coun¬ 
tries. however, cannot lay claim to any 
compensatory agreements. 

The Community has a special debt 
agreement with Hungary, that has been 
a Gan member since 197.1. 1'he Hun- 
gaiians have, admittedly, kept ui the 
conditions thut were made when Budap¬ 
est entered Gall. 

They have pushed their foreign trade 
in a free market economy direction. Be- 
easiie Hungary lias kept to her Gall ob¬ 
ligations. unlike the other Comeeon 
Gall me in be is. Poland. Czechoslovakia 
and Romania, there are grounds for eas¬ 
ing conditions in trade with the Com¬ 
munity. 

The Community will have to abolish 
import quotas and customs duties. For a 
long time the Community lias pressed 
lor this. The drufi of u trade and cooper- 

Continued from page 2 

before the general election that the 
CDU/CSU were determined to reach 
concrete agreements within the coali¬ 
tion. 

The president of the German Africa 
Foundation, CDU Bundestag member 
Hornhucx. also said that the Namibia 
question would assume a more signifi¬ 
cant role after the election. 

Wtildhcrg-Zeil listed three criteria 
for future projects: they must benefit 
the disadvantaged sections of the pop¬ 
ulation, contribute towards ihe deve¬ 
lopment of the education, training and 
further training systems, the improve¬ 
ment of the food supply situation, rural 
development and job creation, and 
they must have a long-term orienta¬ 
tion, i.c. they must continue after inde¬ 
pendence. 

A limited amount of aid lias been 
granted during recent years, hut only; 


ation agreement with Hungary is stew¬ 
ing with a working commit ice oT the 
Council of Ministers. 

Then negotiations arc under way with 
Romania for extending a trade agree¬ 
ment, concluded in 1980. 

The Brussels Commission is also au¬ 
thorised to negotiate a trade and coop¬ 
eration agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

Many Community countries tire in¬ 
terested in extending their exports to 
the East Bloc countries. In 1985 im¬ 
ports from the East Bloc countries to¬ 
talled DM66.4hn, but the Community 
exported to the East Bloc only 
DM45.9hn worth of goods. 

More than a half of Community im¬ 
ports cuncerned energy, mainly natural 
gas. Only a fifth of the volume was made 
up of finished industrial products. Ma¬ 
chinery and vehicles made up only five 
percent. 

A third of Community exports to the 
Comeeon countries, however, were in¬ 
dustrial products and machinery more 
than a quarter of the total volume. 

The surplus in European Coninimt- 
ity-Co niece hi trade was almost entirely 
to the Soviet Union's account. Bui dial 
is inciting away because of declining 
crude oil prices. 

East-West trade suffered in the past 
few years because ol the limited foreign 
exchange the Comeeon countries had. 
which had the effect of limiting their im¬ 
ports. 

There can. then, only he increased ex¬ 
ports to the Comeeon countries if the 
Community allows the Comeeon coun¬ 
tries to earn money in the West. 

Marketable prod nets are available, 
since some of the Comeeon countries 
are certainly not technologically have- 
nots. For instance the Soviet Union can 
ulfer booster systems for commercial 
space projects. 

Hungary is successful in bio-lcellnol- 
ogy. The country's pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry originates from the turn of the 
century. Its research has developed 
medicaments that arc internationally 
competitive. They competes favourably 
with West German anil Swiss pharma¬ 
ceutical products. 

Bui these pharmaceutical products 
cannot be marketed in the European 
Community. Nagels said: “Tile Hungar¬ 
ians would find it lough fighting Bayer, 


to non-governmental organisation, via 
churches etc. 

The largest amount of money so far 
(apart from the money for German 
debts in Namibia and for refugee aid) 
was earmarked by the Otto Benecke 
Foundation for a vocational training 
centre in the Kututura suburb inhabit¬ 
ed by blacks in the capital Windhoek. 
Up until 1V85 roughly DM 17m had 
been spent. 

The foundation to this industrial 
college, however, has yet to he laid. 

Apart from the development aid 
provided hy the Bonn government a 
number of development aid projects 
have been initialed by private persons, 
for example hy the German South- 
West Africa/Namihia Association in 
Dusscidorf and the Get man-Namibian 
Development Society. 

(f onUuricr -XUix-iiil-iiu- /cirum- 
fur lA'UEstrhlitnil, ’7 Munii | ■#«7j 


Hocchst and Rhone-Poulenc to open®, 
the Community." P 

The Bulgarians can supply r,,^ 
they have developed for operation ■ 
light industry. 1 

Even if the Community dismantled in 
protectionism the Comeeon county 
would have a hard time. They do n(K 
have distribution networks, facilities,, 
supply spare parts and service gnuo* 
tees. 

A few years ago, for example. Russia 
supplied six hundred tractors i 0 
France — half of them had to he can¬ 
nibalised because spare parts were too 
expensive. 

Russian Lada cars were sold in West 
Germany because at Ihe beginning al 
the parts could he obtained front Fk. 
Now. 25 years later, Lada has its i»- 
service network ami spare parts i, 
pots. 

If the Comeeon countries want to*; 
more high-value products they mm-, 
build up similar networks. 

Community companies that have es¬ 
tablished joint ventures in the Sovid 
Union, have similar problems, l inn jk 
not integrated into the usual plutisy,- 
tern that gives greater llexibiliiy butaU 
disadvantages. 

The stale gives no guarantees a* re¬ 
gards supplies or sales. Oxer am/atone ■ 
all that everything that is produced*? 
the Soviet Union for tile Russian iW 
eslie market or lor expmi penalise U- 
lories in the West. I he account can fa 
worked off. however. 

Rare non-lcrrous metals, cheap ran 
materials and cncigy can be supplied 
Then it seems the Soviet Union does inn 
insist on the same wages for the labour- 
lorce as do the other Comeeon conn- 


Uncertainties 


The political relations between the 
('oiiiiimiiiiy and the ('oniccon ouinirii - ' 
are importuni because so much is uinoi- 
lain, fiMin the legal details in long-bi m 
market analyses. The exchange ol econ¬ 
omic statistics will improve ihe basics 
on which decisions can be made. 

1 1 ade relations will only be impioseti 
il contacts between linns and institu¬ 
tions arc inc re used. 

Does everyone in the West want n q 
proe he me in? Onediplom.it in Biussd 1 
said: The US urges us to be cautious 
and rightly so." 

The European Commission has given 
warning that we must nevci Ini get that 
Ihe aim ol Soviet foreign policy has 
never changed, even if it lias become 
more flexible. 

The ghost of the separation of Eu 
rope from Ihe US is evoked. Ihe 1 a%t 
Bloc can risk more ill Hade negotiation* 
in comparison with the I umpean Coin 
munily been use these negotiations an 
undertaken not as a bloc Inn countiv (or 
country. 

Hiins-Joacliini Seelei. an SI*U mein- 
her of the European I'ai lianieiit ami au¬ 
thor of a report on relations with f Tim- 
econ. is ol tile view that the ( f•uiiiiiiiiiiy 
has to go through a learning period. 

I he imptulance ol a | iirope.in policy 
towards the J axl Bloc lias mu hirtu tulK 
understood, except in West f icnii.ui) 

I his is fundamental and pfax*. an irn- 
pnilani iole in developing cnini.Kh 
w iih the ( oniccon countnc* 

Other count lies pnitn.ul.iilx I i .nice 
hold back. Sixtv-loiir xe ii*. alt-.-i l.eiiin 
exhortation the procrasmiatots ari »>• 
the West. 

/himm--1ituih 
il>-. /. a li .-.i. ii, m ir,t. 
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G et many's biggest ear manulaelurer. 

Volkswagen, has been defrauded 
ui 4KU million marks in foreign-ex¬ 
change dealings. Company employees in 
its foreign-exchange department assist¬ 
ed by currency dealers outside the firm 
are being blamed. 

No one knows precisely xvlial hap¬ 
pened. It is thought that the employees 
used their knowledge to make unautho¬ 
rised foreign currency deals with Volks¬ 
wagen cash. 

This sort of dealing can be done with 
a rising market. But in this ease, the dol¬ 
lar suddenly dropped, the decline con¬ 
tinued. and it became harder and harder 
to hide the transactions. 

Cover-up attempts included falsifying 
documents and wiping out computer 
programmes. 

For a long time it seemed that the 
fraud had succeeded. The manipul¬ 
ations uncovered stretch back to 1V84. 
Thiit was when the dollar faltered and 
the speculators rail into their first diffi¬ 
culties. 

It cannot be ruled out that a group of 
currency dealers sviihin and outside the 
company have for years been speculat¬ 
ing to their own advantage. 

Bmkhnrd Jungcr, head of tile VW 
foreign exchange department, lias been 
with the Volkswagen for III years. 

He asked to be relieved of his posi¬ 
tion because of differences of opinion, 
hut was sacked on the spot when the 
public prosecutor stepped in. 

While Professor Friedrich Thnniee 
was Volkswagen's finance chief, curren¬ 
cy speculation deals were made official¬ 
ly on behalf of Volkswagen. Only when 
Dr Rolf Selowsky succeeded Professor 
Thomce in 1982 was a total halt called 
in ail currency speculation. 

Now it appears that il w as possible to 
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Foreign-exchange swindle 
costs Volkswagen DM480m 


Jranffurter Allfl«mein« 

continue speculating because essential 
controls did not work. 

It is true that no one is completely im¬ 
mune I rom fraud. Furthermore Volks¬ 
wagen does highly successful business 
abroad and has a volume ol currency 
exchange business of at least DM12 to 
DMl.Tbn annually, more than DM5()m 
per day. 

The losses can be covered without 
loo much trouble. Since 1982. the exec¬ 
utive hoard has placed into special re¬ 
serves between one to iwu billion marks 
every year to cover unexpected risks. 

The executive hoard was able to calm 
fears on the stuck exchange and among 
investors by announcing that neither the 
profit figure in the profit and loss ac¬ 
count nor the dividend would he 
touched. 

T o make a dividend payment equal to 
last year's. DM3*Mini would be needed. 

VW profits for the year should be 
about DMSrtOm. The entry in the bal¬ 
ance sheet under the heading “special 
reserves" will simply have to be altered. 

ft will not be so easy to remedy the 
harm the executive board will have to 
suffer as a result ol this affair. 

There was a head ol liiinncc who hail 
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many teal problems to deal with but 
who did not want to admit to them. 

On lop <>f that he was silent when the 
chairman came under discussion be¬ 
cause he was trying to find a reasonable 
wav out in his own ami the company's 
best interests. 

On the contrary he found support 
among those who grasped every oppor¬ 
tunity that would weaken the chairman ol 
the executive board and strengthen their 
own position, and who dclcndcd them¬ 
selves with all their |>owers against an ad¬ 
ditional control of the executive board. 

Now tin embarrassing affair has 
caused Selowsky to ask the supervisory 
board to relieve him of liis appointment 
with immediate effect. 

If he had nol suhbornly stuck to lii.s 
guns to the last moment this excellent 
finance manager and thoroughly honest 
man would have been spared such a de¬ 
parture. 

Possibly this is a good opportunity to 
examine whether an executive boaid 
can manage an industrial group of this 
size, a board in which the yearning lor 
admit ation is put before the company's 
interests. 

An error of the order of this linnncinl 
scandal is more likely in a company in 
which the management members works 
against each other rather than with one 
another than in other companies. 

Hard-won success can easily be gain- 
bled away in this fashion. 

Meanwhile. Volkswagen's chaiiinan. 
Dr Curl II. Halui. lias reported that the 
group's turnover had readied the re¬ 
cord proportions of 1979 — even with¬ 
out liie contribution I rom Seal, the 
Spanish subsidiary now 75 per cent 
owned by VW. 

Profits were down because of the 
weak dollar, but the profitability of the 
pasl two years has nevertheless been 
maintained. 

Last year, the holding is Seal was in¬ 
creased and ti joint venture agreement 
was made with China. 

The high hank loans that Hahn had 
inherited from his predecessor in 1982 
could be paid off hy the ssde of T ri¬ 
umph-Adler to Olix'etli. he said. 

SmulI steps had also been taken for the 
long-term solution of the pressing prob¬ 
lems surrounding Volkswagen do Brasil. 

Khtus Kemper 

(I-Rink 1 urici AllucniL-inc Zrilunu lYir 
IJiMii'diliinil. In Mmch 19N7| 
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continually becoming more importuni. 
Without contemporary .specifications 
about the economy's structure there ex¬ 
ists the danger with changing structures 
and the promotion of regional areas, 
billions of marks could be wasted. 

The assessment of work places will 
also improve the chances of smaller and 
medium sized businesses. 

In future they will be able to get free 
market information from the Federal 
Statistical Office. 

Up till now such informal ion has 
been the preserve of of larger firms with 
large headquarters. 

Werner Oil of the German Market 
Research Institute said, “Many small 
businesses go husl because they have no 
idea about the stale or the market." 

HiiiiigerJmigblnth 

(DieZdi,Hamburg. 13March !9H7i 


Buying, selling 

F oreign exchange iN :i bank deposit 
in foreign currency, foreign eiu- 
rcnc\ exchange dealing i> a hectic, 
nerve-rue king business involving huge 
sums ol mi nicy. 

Every dux nunc lhaii 2l»l billion 
dollars'' wni ih ol business is done 
world-wide oil curie no markets. 

Operators are mainly hanks, some¬ 
times central bunks or banks ilmi I unc¬ 
tion like central banks. 

The) have become more and more 
involved ill cut runcy markets as well as 
the foreign currency dcpaiintents of 
hig international companies. 

Basie ally everyone encaged m lor- 
cign currency dealings hopes to make a 
profit by currency Ilueinations. The I'll- 
lines market dominates in this busi¬ 
ness. buying etineiicy lorxvard for pci t- 
ods of three, six. twelve months or 
even longer. 

The dividing line between "normal" 
currency dealings and speculation is 
fluid. 

An expotter, lor example, buys to¬ 
day the dollar receipts lie expects to 
receive later front a deal so as to get a 
delinite currency exchange rale that lie 
cun use Tor his calculations at the pres¬ 
ent. He is making an hedging transac¬ 
tion that has nothing to do with specu¬ 
lation. 

if the dollar exchange rate should 
lull hy the time he gets his dollars lie 
makes a prulil in retrospect il his tui- 
xvaril exchange rate is higher than the 
actual dollar exchange rule at the lime. 

li the diillai rises, he makes no profit 
because then his lorxvard buying price I 
is below the current exchange iale. 

That is annoying but his dealing has 
been primarily an hedging, transaction. 
hoi speculation. 

Speculators generally work hand in 
glove with exporieis. The speculator 
buys doliais Loruanl lm the espoiler. 
because he calculates lhul tile dollar 
exchange rate will fall. In this instance 
he can Ini) the conn acted dollai 
urumrrii at the spot rate ami at the same 
lime sell to the exporter at rhe I uni res 
price plus piolil. 

Il tile dollar rises then the speculator 
makes a loss. 

A speculator assumes then that the 
exchange rates will billow a iviiain 
course. Me buys feu ward w hen he be¬ 
lieves that the currency exchange ink- 
will rise. I le sells lorward it he believes 
the exchange iale will drop. 

If his speculation wmks out Mien he 
makes a handsome prolit because of 
the einn nil ms miiiis ih.it are involved in 
currency dealings. 

lot example: a speculator buys ten 
million dollars on the In lines market al 
an exchange rate of two dcuischciunrks 
ui the dollar. If the exchange rate 
drops to DM 1.911 by the time tile deal 
matures, lie makes ten plcunigs profit 
per dollar. In a deal of ten million dol¬ 
lars that is a prolit of a million marks. 

If the dollar rises to DM2.3 0 he 
makes a loss oi l he same order. 

This business is full of risks because 
no one can be certain which way the 
rate will move. 

.Since Ihe Cologne Hers mil Bank 
went bankrupt in 1974 German hanks' 
opportunities for currency speculation 
have been considerably restricted. 

Al the end of the day's business all 
calls on and obligations fur currency 
have to be matched. They can neither 
profit from currency changes nor can 
they he unpleasantly surprised. 

These strict rules, however, do nol 
apply to the foreign currency depart¬ 
ments of large industrial companies, 
although in some eases their currency 
dealings put the bunks' activities in the 
shade. 

They can speculate quite within the 
law to conclude forward huyin con¬ 
tracts or make hedging contracts that 
from a purely business point of view 
are nol necessary. 

(Dk Zcii. Hdinhure. 2n M.treh l"K7) 
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With millions at stake, no one is looking 
this gift horse in the mouth 


E i|uil;m:i I the laigcsi horse sliuw in 
lhe world. i«mk place in l.sscn this 
moriih. iimici i Ik- put n mugc ui the In- 
kTiiiiiitiiml Equestrian l\-de ration, 
uliuse president is I*rincevs Anne «.f 
iiril ain. 

I liis ‘Mil .show was :i show n| mijktIj- 
li'o.s: ihere were (> 2 n firms irmn 24 
anmi i ies |ianieip;iiing ami a qirurler ul 
a million horse Inns turned up lor it. 

Among i he hnr.se hn\es the latest 
horse-shoeing met Itiuls were demon¬ 
strated ami ihere wa.s hoi.se Iced dint 
lasted nl apples. 

Visitors could also gel informal ion mi 
riding holidays ami teleihcrapv with la¬ 
sers. I lies could also hid lor the 5iw 
horses a I the show ii theii lungs could 

.survive llie ... that eng ill led i\. 

Wnlf Knihei organised Lijuiiana. lie 
regtiidej il as something ol a coup uell- 
ing Princess Anne in nnciul. 

lie saitlr "I didn't wain a minister m 
president. 1 wauled a woman, because 
today riding lias become extremely pop¬ 
ular among women.'' 

It is winnen who. wiih gentle hands, 
can leach horses to dance. Women have 
won international titles in jumping, 
dressage and the three-dav event, litii 
despite the gentle hands and till that 
women are tough in business. 

Tile German love ol horses eoiuiiiues 
un aha I led — hut 7t) per cent of the 
horse Ians are women and girls. 

The to were a scanty 200.1Mill horsemen 
ami women in German riding chibs in 
There are now S2u.f»M)' mem hers 
"1 4.211(1 t iding eluhs. Ajiuri from tluu il is 
estimated that there are about a million 
rklers who are noi club members. 

I hen a survey lias shown dun there 
are ahout a further seven million people 
who would like to gel up on a horse ami 
ride hut they cannot afford il. 

Hor.se enilin.sisi.Ms pay out ahum four 
billion marks lor ilieiT sport unmuillv. Of 
this sum they pay DMI.Xni for services 
siieli as shoeing, vets, ridding schools and 
for countless spurt and riding clubs. 

Feed lor the horses costs in all 

DMftSdm. 

I'very year about 2(1.1 MHI horses 
change owners at an average price of 
DM6.20(1 each, giving a modest turn¬ 
over ill about DM 12dm. 

I he rest of the cns.li is divided be- 
iwvcrt t iding accessories and bail dine 
riding halls and stables, and Imise-hox 
production. 
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"Lquiiunn is a shot in the arm lor a 
stagnating market." said Kroher. At the 
beginning ol die I y7i)s he Ironed round 
firm niter linn until Ik- had got together 
50 exhibitors, lie borrowed DMad.ddti 
and launched the lirst Equiiuna. 

He said: ' Now I only have to whistle 
ami everyone comes running." That in¬ 
cludes association dignitaries, who for 
years supported a competing event. 
Rum/uim Ijenl. in Cologne. 

Knihcr estimates that the show turn¬ 
over including post-show business is be¬ 
tween DM25 and DM30m. 

Hide are a lew brigln spots in a 
lough industry dial includes an assort- 
mem ol people from builders ol riding 
halls and stables to manufacturers ol 
horse-boxes, all ol whom work in a 
highly competitive market. 

II there is anyone making money its the 
ilia inline Jurors of carriages. To drive a car¬ 
riage is in. People want to go ami nowa¬ 
days they ilu so with disc brakes and hy¬ 
draulics. muchinc»rc emnfitriable than a 
middle class motor ear and at the same 
price. 

Hie new items on display at this 


year's show were mainly in the curative 
medicine sect nr. 

I hcrmnginphy. a method of iliagiiosinu 
in Humiliation in a horse s legs in t>ood 
time, was a good opportunity for Kn’ilvr 
to live up to Mis repuiation ol being ail *•«- 
him icnihh' til ihccqtiesiiuM business. 

In his view all horses should be ex¬ 
amined before a competition with this 
method in all firsl-elass spoi ling events. 

If the examinaiion showed that an in¬ 
flammation was likely the horse would 
be excluded from the event. 

Kriiher said: "Many horses are ridden 
in events hall." 

Otherwise there were few major in¬ 
novations at the show. There were many 
hiss-pots w ho had come up with idiotic 
inventions. Who needs a mobile horse 
toilet, that can be filled without effort 
into a lii»rse-ho\7 

.A solaiiuni for horses is essential lor 
the nouveau riche who have luxurious 
stables. 

Ii is hard to sav whether acupuncture, 
magnetie-field therapy or lasers really 
have any effect on jumpy limses oi 
iliese jiisi salves to the eonseienees ol 
breeders and owners. 

Kr.ihei said that they did m< good ai 
all and in (act exhausted an animal. 

I here seemed to he lewer people now 
who. out ol a misplaced love nl t||..-ji 
horses, irealed lhem to every gimmick 


tluu came from mtimifaciurcis „| CUIJ , 
Irian accessories. ^ lv 

The gentlemen ridel is a thing » t K 
past The trend is back to nature". i„ r u 
ing dislailees and Western-style, 
lim commerce hulls in here us M 

mid Equitunu helps to .ket w\ ni \ 

lelt ol natural riding. 

Stables where a ruler mu so 
emilil semi his horse out in a meadow ^ 
himself doss ilovvn in a hayrick rnnv„f[ a 
lilted stable ami a bed loi a lot n| riioiK- v 
New breeds ol horses have appear«|f, 
ruling as a hobby: ;ip[taloosa.s. pintm;,* 
pasos. Kriiher litis had them till m I:«|niu n] ' 
Kinhei is ncvei embarrassed by*, 
breeds anil at this Iqiiitanu he hi- 
lighted Hra/ilian breeds (Manga l.arj 
Mareliadores and Campoliiias) j- 
cold-blooded animals. 

bringing into the arena the oil. 
blooded stallion Nippcs Irom the W* 
endorl riding cent re and English shu. 
horses that weigh a ton and made tlu-u- 
ona thunder, is all good slimvIui.siDcsx 
1 he business side involved or,tel 
horses from German vvarm-blooilcj 
stud (arms or the thirty or so Amlalir 
graceful ami light-stepping. r|i,i 
went lor tweiiiy thousand marks" evk 
I liese horses aie giv ing more and iw 
delight in (ici man lidcr.s. 

* icrmnii breeders do not like ihis<A*ie 
lopnieni mueli. The immlvi ol luuxe.sivti 
ollei in die horse market isciioimniis. 

bring tip a ihiee-vetii -old costs nh«r 
DMS.IKU). bui the sale juice at pre'cw 
is on average milv DMo.jHH. 

Kidbei said: "I \|*"iis to Americai 
httve IviMine impossible since the dmp ii 
ilk iloll.ii. I lu re is no business to be don 
ilkieanvmoic.' / /M Miihlnh 

(In. .'. ii 11.inil*n■ L- i : xi.ii■ !■ i 
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Is he one of the lucky ones with a solarium? 


lI'liiHn: K.iil'v-I IU.1,1.! 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 




der Peufcfechen 


jfc,jar 





Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
. prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1.400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstad! 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 391-0 



■ SPACE RESEARCH 

European programme at a crossroads: 
decisions to be made about cash 


cl-engine is going smoothly despite 
some technical diflicullics. They ate 
planning to run tests mi smaller mod¬ 
els. They are discussing changing from 
a solid propellant bnoMcr to a liipiiil 
mil-. will not be easy lor the pulilieans 
lo make a decision. I he criteria cannot 
be established til June and llie locliiio- 
logicnl concept is not complete. 


T he l.uropeaii space programme is 
ai a crucial point, in June, political 
decisions me to be taken about wheth¬ 
er huge sums ot money should be allo¬ 
cated to keep the various project.s mi 
course. About Ir>0 million marks is 
needed, say insiders. 

The projects include the Columbus 
space station, a new Ariane rocket lor 
launching payloads, the Hermes sliut- 
lle pioject and a data satellite. 

In January l l »N5. there was euphoria 
when general agreement was reached 
among politicians from member states 
ol ESA. the liuropcun Space Agency. 
Il was decided to meet again in June of 
this year to give the green light. 

I hen. representative nl the 13 
nations will look til the technology sub- 
milled by both the ESA and industry 
and make decisions about cash. 

In Bremen. MBB-E.RNO. the cost 
esiimnies ol the Columbus space sta¬ 
tion project is being closely moiiiioied. 

I he technologies on tile blueprints 
arc varied: a laboratory to be moored 
outside the space station and which 
xxould work independently of it; a plal- 

Continued from page 5 

in the Community's history, even 
though the accompanying expectations 
have mu been fulfilled. 

Soon alter llie elections doubts were 
expressed about whether it makes sense 
Lo elect politicians for a parliament 
which has so few rights and so little 
scope for iiulc|icndeiii acliv ilies. 

Although doubts still existed after the 
second direct elections tile European 
Parliament does have an important 


KielerNachrichlen 


bu m to smdy earth features front: and 
various ancillary systems. 

To add to their problems the Ameri¬ 
cans would appear to have their reserv¬ 
ations about the whole project. They 
have not been able to reach agreement 
oil the use ol tile .spaceship. 

The differences are not insurmount¬ 
able. 1 he Pentagon does not intend lo 
carry out any military experiments in 
it.The founding of the ESA on 31 May 
1975 slates quite clearly dial the project 
is for peacclul uses only. 

Bui llie military is using the Pentagon 
ns a hack door. 

The invitation by President Bengali to 
the Eumpeaiis to form a partnership 
has its problems. Nn.su intends to dictate 
sx hill can or cannot be researched in the 
Columbus lab>ualory and who is in be 
given access lo data collected. 

The Americans want lu push aside re¬ 
search into materials. This is nl econ¬ 
omic importance and is an area in which 
the Europeans are the leaders. 

Nasn can rofei in the law governing 
the use of space which was passed some 
years ago. 

'The law says that whoever is respon¬ 
sible lor the space system and makes llie 
kiuiieliing-pad available, can dictate 
what can or cannot he done 

A large number of the Columbus ele¬ 
ments depend on the American spn- 
eeshuille w hich takes off from Cape Ca¬ 
naveral in Florida 


Tu avoid such dependency. ESA and 
I he European industries ate trying as 
hard as possible to reduce their depend¬ 
ency on American launching devices. 

They want their own carrier-rocket 
with a manned space-ship with its own 
data-siitellilc system. 

The French have taken over control, 
as they successfully did in the Airbus 
project and in the development of the 
Aikmc.unc is supposed have a payload 
capacity of 15 tons lor an orbit close to 
Earth and an eight ton capacity for a 
geostationary orbit for satellites. But 
there are also problems. Ariane also 
needs lo be able to be adapted to handle 
heavy loads such as the Hermes space¬ 
ship. 

This is planned lo weigh 20 tons — 
much of the reason is the weight of a 
rescue system for astronauts. 

The French Centre National 
d'Etudcs Spaiiale intends to retain the 
m ill die stage and the booster rocket. 
But the middle stage is in be started by 
twit TIM fit i roe k cl engines with a thrust 
of over Hill tonnes each. For that rea¬ 
son the booster rocket is to be become 
smaller. 

Experts are already talking of a criti¬ 
cal situation in the current preliminary 
phase. 

The wings uf the 1 ler me.s have a large 
surlaee area with stability problems. 
The design has also run into cost prob¬ 
lems. U has exceeded ns budget by over 
I IIK mi II inn I rimes. 

Tile Ariane project's completion dale 
has been ambitiously set for 1*195. 
Hermes should he lie ready lo go into 
action u year later, However only the 
developnieiil ol the Ariane 5 main rock- 


Tlic the Eu i n pea n space indusiiy 
lias itself put up sufficient cash m try 
uu ensure that it will capture a good 
share ul the contracts. 

At least in the Hermes proicel the 
German space industry is concent rul¬ 
ing its powers in order in be able to 
compete with one voice. 

The space firms MBB/ERNO and 
Do mi or, together with AEG, ANT 
news techniques and MAN tuiiiided 
Hermes Ltd 

They should ensure that around 3d 
per cent of the development and pro¬ 
duction costs go to the German part¬ 
ners. 

Even the Federal Ministry for re¬ 
search and technology (BMTT), the 
last major ESA partner to jump on the 
Hermes hand wagon, are slaking oil a 
large German participation. 

Admittedly the initial financial en¬ 
gagement of DM3B million for the pic- 
puratorv phase has not exactly had op¬ 
ulent results. 

But the MM FT dues not intend to be 
satisfied with the mle of supplier. 

The latest plan envisages German 
Mi nis gelling orders loi the propulsion 
system, the Kiel cells, lile-support sys¬ 
tems and data gathering. 

Gel mail industry is expecting its 
share ol the development of a dala-rc- 
lay satellite to be in the legion of 25 
per cent. This system is necessary lo 
.secure ktiropes hopes ol having an in - 
ilepe mle ill space j?iogi ainnte which 
guarantees the itriiisiiiission ol data 
iigaiiist eavesdropping. 

I linjrit’tf f Vc\Sfiufi nj 
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fund ion. 

Within the network oi Community in¬ 
stitutions it acts as an. ndimmixher ami 
parliamentary watchdog vis-a-vis the 
national governments and is extending 
its role as supervisor ol the Commission 
in Brussels. 

Its influence on the Community's 
budget management has grown. Not al¬ 
ways. however, with the necessary sense 
ol proportion. 

The hopes fur the coming years are 
pinned on the implementation of the in- 
lent ions laid down in the "Single F.uro- 
pean Act" in 1 MS5. 

However, not much has remained 
Irom the draft version of the Act. whose 
content was strongly influenced by 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrieli 
Genscher. 

Nevertheless, the Community of 
Twelve is committed to establishing a 
common market worthy ol the name by 
|yu2. 

The Community will also set out to 
strengthen judiiical cooperation and 
improve coordination in the secuity pol¬ 
icy field. 

All this will require considerable ef¬ 
fort during the next few years. 

Many member states hope that the 
Federal Republic of Germany in its ca¬ 
pacity as the Community's biggest econ¬ 
omic power will lead the way. 

One wonders whether the German 
larmcrs who wish the Community to 
hell are aware of this fact. 

Hein: ShuUimim 

it i.inkiuucr Allui-muiii Zi-iiunuliit 
l)culM.liiiin<l. 2V March I'is7j 


T hcie is no reason in carry mil ex¬ 
periments in space, according to a 
senior employee ul I lueelist. the chemi¬ 
cals conglomerate. 

Uiz-llcllminii Telclii. a research 
head, lolil a Cologne l hiiversiiv meeting 
that there was no product that could not 
he made on earth. 

He said plainly he saw no use at all 
for space research. Hueehst had can¬ 
celled its plans lor experimenting in a 
Eur opean space laboratory. 

Speakers included Foreign Minister 
Hans Dietrich Genscher and TyII Neck- 
cr. llie President of BDI. the federation 
iff German indusiiy. 

Genscher called for the establishment 
ul a Gciman laciliiy lor all space-travel 
activities. And Neckei wanted of drill¬ 
ing away from America, 

But apart front ihal the audience 
heard researchers and firms inform 
about present or I m ure concrete market 
possibilities. 

However after all the euphoria had 
died down they had to listen lo some so¬ 
bering words from the experienced 
spacorocket specialist front Aachen. 
Professor Peter Sahm. 

He said that basic research over the 
next 10 years in space was indispensi- 
hle. Only after that could one talk at all 
of production in outer space. 

Professor Sahm was head of the I9K5 
space-lab mission during which two new 
thernioresisiani ceramic fibres were dis¬ 
covered. 

The best possibilities would seem to 
be available to the chemical industry. 
But it was precisely here that the least 


Chemicals firm 
says lab tests 
‘a waste of time’ 

amount ol interest was shown in re¬ 
search in outer space. 

It seems that HncchsTs attitudes tow¬ 
ards space research is shared by other 
chemicals groups. 

The Intospace .society, rounded in 
I VS5 in Hannover to market the use of 
sjvace. has no chemicals company at all. 
although it lias nine member nations. 

Hiiec.ltst has now even cancelled its 
planned participation in the German 
spacelub mission in 1990. 

It intended to attempt the difficult 
production of protein crystals in 
weightlessness. 

Il had hoped to learn more about the 
structures and workings of these bio¬ 
logically active substances. However 
Hocchst has crystallisation experts 
who can solve ihese problems on earth. 

In contrast to that. Professor Heinz 
Biichcl head of research for the Bayer 
group, has confirmed their keenness lo 
contribute to spaceship technology and 
to use space for high technology, such 
as fibre reinforced synthetic materials 
or silicon solar ceils. 

The micro-elecrtronic industry has 
also lost interest. Hermann Franz, a Sie¬ 
mens executive, cannot envisage pro¬ 


ducing in space ill mle nl highly integrai- 
eil circuits of megabit technology. 
They would he 2(H) times uime expen¬ 
sive than those on earth. 

The micro-electronics indusiiy has 
even lost interest in motor [impulsion 
systems. 

Satellites mill probes in use are oi 
necessity old technology because ol 
the long trial phases involved. 

However it is forseesiMe that space 
might be suitable for the production of 
Giilliinnursenid. llie microchip imiteii- 
al. Industry is only interested in llie 
market potential of space. 

Wnliei Hunger, the head of a tion 
man firm making hydraulic cylinders, 
explained to an enthralled public how 
one could sneak into the market. 

After the challenger tragedy lie 
wrote to Nasa and told them that they 
had the wrong sealing rings' and of¬ 
fered them his. 

Nasa praised him for his private in- 
ililivc and invited him several limes to 
Huntsville, Alahama. 

Together they worked out a caulking 
solution for engine segments based on 
his own scaling.solutions. 

In mid November Nasa informed 
him that that his scaling solution beat 
all rivals in tests curried out by them. 

As a result he got a SI0U.000 con¬ 
tract to deliver models for rocket tests. 

This does not cover his costs but 


give his company's image a tremen¬ 


dous boost. 


Michael Glohig 


(Rhuintschcr Mcrkur/Chrlsi urul Weir. 
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Curtains for America’s last 
German-language company 
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STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

T he las! German-language theatre in 
America, rn Salt Lake City, has 
close cl. 

According to the German Theatre 
Yearbook there are only two Germun- 
I angunge theatres still in operation out* 
side Germany, sin operetta house in 
Amsterdam and some strolling players 
in Tenerife. 

In IMS I two theatres were listed in 
Rumania, one in Sihiu (Hermannsiadi) 
ami one in Timisoara. 

The lust performance in the German 
playhouse in Hucno.s Aires took place in 
1979. 

Lode Curlier, who has been running 
the Salt Lake City theatre alone since 
her husband, Siegfried, died, has de¬ 
cided that she cun no longer continue 
operating the llicutre on her own. 

For 33 years anil 142 productions, 
colleagues, members of the audience 
and friends speculated on how long the 
couple’s enthusiasm would lust lor their 
unprofitable theatre. 

At rhe end the two, both coming front 
Hamburg, managed it on a yearly in¬ 
come of three thousand dollars one 
thousand dollars coming from Bonn. 
Actors were paid twenty-five dollars 
pet part as were Siegfried and Lotte. 

Siegfried earned their daily bread as a 
puinter. 

The two were old troopers having 
worked in the Vo I ksl healer in Alttina. 
Ine Stndllheater in Bielefeld, the Lan- 
destheater Nordfrieslund mid the Kam- 
incrspiel in Bremen. When in August 
MJ52 they decided to move to America 
their colleagues regarded the move as 
absurd. 

I he period of massive emigration to 
America had long since passed. Their 
Jricml.N asked: to whom will you play? 

Sixty years before there were 38 Ger¬ 
man-language theatres in North Ameri¬ 
ca. Many emigrants Jived in New York. 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, Si Paul and San Francisco. 

The Germans there lived isolated in 
their “German towns," and spoke main¬ 
ly their mother tongue, German. 

“Their theatre" was a symbol of their 
identity and a meeting place for the 
German community generally. 

A play-hill dating from 1879 listed, 
lor example, "Goethe’s immortal mas¬ 
terpiece Faust” with the addition. “After 
the performance dancing.” 

With their integration into the main 
stream of American life, Gcrman-Am- 
cricans lost touch with their “old” cul¬ 
ture. 

Siegfried and Lotte, both Mormons, 
discovered this was not quite true. To 
begin with they had a potential audience 
in Utah of 16,U00 German Mormons, 
who had emigrated before and after the 
Second World War with the assistance 
of their church. 

The couple were expected in “Zion" 
as Salt Lake City is called. Relations 
and fellow-believers made it possible 
for them to put on their first production 
three months after arriving in the US, 
Berthofd Brecht’s one-acter Die 
jiidische Frau and Der Spiizel and the 
scene Jieckmann and der Oberst from 


Wolfgang liorchert's Draii/ien i or der 
‘I ur. 

The performances look place in a 
German family’s living room. 

From then on ihecuuplc put on a new 
programme every three weeks; literary 
evenings, theatre and music in the 
home. 

Most ul their fellow countrymen did 
not have icJcvisjiif] and fell uneomfnn- 
ahle speaking English. The German 
l heal re whs an untidotc to nostalgia for 
the old country. 

There were talenii-J actors and ac¬ 
tresses among litem who had been 
trained fur the theatre in Germany, such 
»s Klaus Rathkc, disciple Max Gaedes 
from the Landcsieatcr in Hanover, or 
people who had performed as amateurs 
hack home and were then trained bv the 
Gtirtlers. 

Many astonishingly good productions 
were put on in the community centres 
and later in their mvn home. 

They went on tour with one or two 
product inns, playing in mans US cities, 
m Vancouver in Canada. Iceland and in 
seven cities in the Federal Republic. 

There were conflicting views front the 
puhlic and the press in a tour in the spr¬ 
ing of 1975. -At last real theatre." was 
(he comment made in Berlin of the 
iroup of four's performances. Else¬ 
where the productions were dismissed 
as “grandpa's theatre." 

They had brought hack to the Old 
World Mtuifred Hausmann’s Der Fi.\eh- 
heeker Wandteppuh. The piny ami its 
production did tun scent to many to he 
sufficiently “with the times.” 

German them re of the last century 
was itself in a similar situation. “Mod¬ 
ern ’ plays were not well received by the 



Couldn’t fight video era ... Siegfried 
and Lotte QUrtler. . . tV J^ n 

public. There was hardly any experi¬ 
mentation. New plays in English only 
attracted attention when they had prov¬ 
en their worth in Germany or Austria. 

Looking back Lotte Gurtlcr said: 
rlattdeutsch comedies from Ham- 
urg s Ohnesorg Theater were very 
popular. They presented a safe world 
with straightforward characters without 
any complications.” 

For more than thirty years the couple 
presented new plays, some in trans¬ 
lations they did themselves. These in¬ 
cluded crime plays, comedies, works 
from the naturalist school of theatre and 
German classics from the original Faust 


1,1 Guilin s l.iwmilMtr.kau and r.nriii k. 

I he stage was minute. Although 
I otic made tile costumes hersell in the 
main — fnun remnants provided by a 
Iricmlly upholstery linn - J CK , JIS { ' mi | 
help I mm other German thealies were 
most welcome. 

Ihe Si suit I heater in Bremen sent a 
complete set ot costumes ami decor fm 
a production of Lessing's Minim inn 
finrnht lm, and the Deutschcr I healer in 
East Beilin did the same for a prodtic- 
rion of Schiller's Kahale and l.iehe. 

Assistance ol this son attracted the 
ulicmioii of the German departments ol 
American universities. Students and 
professors Jnmi Utah and Wyoming 
came tii performances. The couple were 
invited lor guest performances user fur¬ 
ther afield. This helped increase audi¬ 
ences beyond the coniines of the old 
emigrant season ticket-holders. 

Former missionaries and GIs at¬ 
tended the theatre to brush up their 
know ledge of German. 

A group of professors from Ululi 
University organised discussions of the 
plays before performances, with the 
help ol a visiting German professor. 

The long life of the last German-lan¬ 
guage theatre abroad was only possible 
because of the work of Lotie’aikl Sieg- 
liicd Gunlcr. 

Siegfried was burn ol a worhiue class 
family during tile First World War. Me 
was a socialist, pacificist, and in his 
youthful dreams believed all tbines pos¬ 
sible. 

He could never mulct stand win i ier- 
man-speakers should not want in \j>u 
his theatre, and lie let Ills new lv 
known. His strong point was not di¬ 
plomat-). 

I he hundred-year-old Lunik home 
un 2ml Avenue was converted into a 
theatre which at a pinch could accom¬ 
modate Ml. sitting on seats that Lotte 
herse If covered with silk upholstery. 

Ihe season ticket-holders in the first 
row where only a metre away Irnm the 
prompt, sitting behind the curtain. 

Une ol the most well-known season 
ticket-holders was Dr Alexander 
Schreiner, organist m the ruinous Mor¬ 
mon Tabernacle. 

Lone Giirtler. a typical middle-class 
Hamburg woman, analytical and a per¬ 
former ol the title role in Goethe’s Ififli- 
ficnie mi/' lunri.s. saw in her partnership 
with Siegfried, so different to herself, 
something fundamental for their life- 
work together. 

She suid with pride: “I knew how u. 
take Siegfried." She was just as stage- 
struck as he. 

They had only to reconcile their dif¬ 
ferent views on the current production 
and make lists dividing the routine jobs 
that had to he done among them. 

She whs responsible for the costumes, 
he for the sets. She handled their busi¬ 
ness affairs, he was responsible for the 
programme, which he produced himself 
from lino-cuts, and for the exhibition in 
the foyer, where Lone sold fruit juice 
during the interval. 

When she was told by doctors that 
Siegfried was suffering from leukemia 
she went ahead with his request to pro¬ 
duce Hauptmann von Kopenick, so that 
he could play his favourite part. 

Even in 1985 he wanted to convince 
her that all would carry on just the same 
A week later he was dead. 

Lotte Gurtlcr could see no future lor 
the German-language theatre. She said: 
Mosi of our actors are too old. Their 
children speak German with a very 
heavy accent. People who want to watch 
German plays get videos sent to them 
troni Germany." 

ingrid Suiirh 

tSlMigani-r drilling, 21 Mu rub |yx 7 , 



Accent on hooliganism ... fr- 
(Uwe Bohm). .. vr J flV; 

The resurrection 
of Andi as 
a cult figure 

T he pint «if the leuic . \mli. at Num¬ 
bing s | ViUm he\ SelM(is\we\hau'>< 
based mi .m ai tn.il c\eill am) liastw- 
geicdnfl mmiinci in theatre cireW. 

Ihe questions aie being asked: wh 
«.nu .1 kii\ theatre put on and wh. 
shmil.l a ihcnlrc diicctoi get himsell ir 
'o|\ ed m? 

<>n 15 August |u79. a 5‘Mc,ir-e!i 
tobacconist, living a quiet and onkrl- 
ble. shot and killed Audi, aged l<». 

He is aguiu living, this time on th. 
Deutsches Schanspielliaus stage. Alter, 
scries ol loinicniing ■■hitiiaiics fc, 
springs lull ol beans up on a cjulhiur: 
grave. 

Once mine. Audi, alias Andreas/ 
Moinis through the dnwn-.u-hcel Ham 
burg residential qi M nei ol HaiuiM- 
I)ulsbcrg. 

I lie lev ue ilsell is loud ami poiiitlo- 
1,1,1 ib y l«»l •»! Audi, a kind „| . nil »• 
gurc, is well plated. 

K:ii Hermann ami lleiko (,ehhau‘ 
wmte the book ul the almost acciilt-in 
deaili ul the lad loi Stein inaga/me. 

liuikliarii Driest wmie a script In 
musical from this book, which thcat 
managei and pro.liieei IVtei Z.idek n 
garded as a challenge. 

In three mouilre ot icliearsyA In 
vvniked on ten vcisiousof “tlieu»i 
poitani piece of thc.itre in my tm»c > 

I lambuig" • ■ ’ - ■ 

I’lie scLiuunee p! scenes put on tli 
I Limburg stage arc Zadck's. 

Immature-- Audi, at the lowest end 
the social scale, dreamed ol Imppiiic 
and becoming one of the successful 
life. In vain he looks for sccuiitv with lu 
divorced mothei. wjiJ, his good-nature-, 
grandparents. The\ put at risk the lid| 
offered by a well-oil woman teacher, 
homosexual social worker lets him 
down. 

Amli finds that he is only appreciated 
J.v a group ol noisy, coarse rockets and 
he finds love with a linker cirl named 
Anjji. 

N hen the drunken group were show 
mg<>ff Andi was shot dead. 

With some malice the news maga/tf 
Her Spit-fief described the revue .is k» 

"a socially gruesome musical." Ilia! h 
little distorted as was so mueii that *« 
said about the revue during ilie relies 
sal months. 

^adek and instil) of lire colleagues c 
pressed iheniselves in public, ad.erti 

Continued on page 11 
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FASHION 


MO/tep Ana tex^: 


Capitalist magazine shows how to 
dress up Soviet market forces 


DIE®ZEIT 


G erman) 's 
magazine. 


higgoM-selling fashion 


pears in 14 languages — the latest is 
Russian. 

The German edition of liurdu used to 
he available in the Soviet Union on the 
black market. Demand was so heavy that 
it cost 5(1 rubles (150 marks) compared 
with the German kiosk price of DM4.50 
fora normal monthly edition and just un¬ 
der sev en marks for a special edition w ith 
for example, patterns for childrens' or 
pregnant women's clothing. 

The Russian edition is being sold, at 
first in a limbed prim run of 100 . 000 . 
lor live rubles (15 marks). 

Why Russia? Because Russian wom¬ 
en cannot buy good ready-made 
clothes. They like making their own hut 
Soviet patterns are bad. Hurda has high- 
quality patterns. 

The magazine was launched with fan- 
hire: publisher Aenne Burda. her three 
sons and their families all flew to Mos¬ 
cow where a select Russian audience in 
the famous pillared halls of the Soviet 
trades-union building saw a preview of 
1 l, 87 German fashions. 

There were stars from the Bolshoi 
bullet, clowns from the state circus and 
]m iop models including three trom the 
Eileen Ford agency in New York to lend 
razzamatazz. 

There were camera tennis from Ger¬ 
many and France and from two of the 
big American networks. NBC and ABC. 
And there were journalists all over the 
place. 

Frau Burda acknowledged that liurdu 
is a beneficiary of Mr Gorbachov's g/t/.v- 
no.si (openness) policies. Ifui the main 
beneficiaries will be ihe Russian woman 
mi the street. She will still have to pay a 
lol fur the magazine, hut it will al least 
be available. 

Burda boss Manfred Made said (hat 
every black market copy had between 
3n and 5t) readers and the price main¬ 
tained itself as it was passed from hand 
to hand. 

Black market dress patterns up until 
now have been available in the Soviet 
Union on ihe black market at up to 50 
rubles each (150 marks). The Russian- 
language liurdu will help relieve this 
pressure on Tamara's (and Ivan's) bud¬ 
get. 

It is planned to produce three more 
editions of fiunlit this (northern) sum¬ 
mer with summer, autumn and winter 
fashions. The prim runs will he upped to 
ZtHUHIO. There will he tips on cosmet¬ 
ics as well and recipes. 

Russian women will also gel a breath 
nl the capitalist world. Fifteen West Eu¬ 
ropean companies have taken full page 
advertisements in the Russian pub¬ 
lication for DM 16.500 per page. In the 
German edition ol the magazine adver¬ 
tisers have to pay three times this. 

Advertisers include a big German 
mail-order company. Otto Vcrstind 
ltheir slogan ■Otto find ich gut" has 
been translated into the Cyrillic script). 
Deutsche Bank. Cartier. American Ex¬ 
press. Luncoinc. Adidas. Audi and Ni* 
sea. 

Made sold all tile ads within a day. He 


expects there to he a rush of advertisers 
from the West for the next edition. 

Me said: "They look at the prospec¬ 
tive of a huge market of 280 million 
people. In the Comecon countries there 
are 5l)u million people in all." 

The launch in March is only the be¬ 
ginning of the Aenne Burda publishing 
house plans for ihe Soviet Union. She 
hopes that by I «S8 the magazine will be 
appearing monthly in Russia, written 
and translated by a small editorial staff 
of Germans and Russians in Moscow. 

Payment terms are so unsure in Russia 
tbai the Offenhurg management does not 
have a large circulation in mind. 

Made is promoting as much as possi¬ 
ble gift subscriptions taken out by Rus¬ 
sians living abroad for their relatives in 
the USSR. A year's subscription is DM24 
plus DM6.S0 for packing and postage. 

But the Offenhurg management has 
even bigger tilings Tor the future. They 
are contracted to help the Russians set 
up a photogravure facility in Moscow, 
using ihe latesi technical developments. 

Frau Burda. who signed the contract, 
needs the help ol her two eldest sons. 
Franz and Frieder. for this, 

They look over the printing works af¬ 
ter the death last year of their father. 
Franz Burda. With his magazines. 
Hu me, Preundin, Pan, Mein sc I toner 
Garten and Das Hans, and her own pub¬ 
lications. Frau Burda now employs a to¬ 
tal of 4.1UU1 and has a luial turnover of 
almost one billion marks. 

The most important customer for the 
priming plant is Frau Burda herself with 
iter publications. 

The Russian-language Hindu is being 
produced in Offenhurg. hut will eventu¬ 
ally be printed in Moscow. 

The deal between Frau Burda mid the 
Russians began in May last year. During 
the (Mfcnhurg printing lair. Drupu. a 
large Russian delegation visited the 

Continued from page 10 

ing themselves and making comments 
that caused annoyance. This excited 
praise before the revue even went on 
but more often criticism. Fringe groups 
protested. 

In fact the production was coolly 
mocking of the tobacconist killer and 
had a gentle understanding of the vic¬ 
tim's family. 

Audi himself is not presented as a 
guiltless lamb, but it docs show him as 
the product of his environment. 

Johannes Grtitzkc's sets arc like a 
peep-show on the boy's social back¬ 
ground with scaffolding to the left and 
the right of the auditorium. The per¬ 
forming areas go from cars to corners in 
a pub, solid and witty. 

He amplifies these sets with a wide 
screen behind, two small screens at bal- 
aconv level and two screens before the 
footlights. 

Film is flashed across these screens 
from brutal videos, soap opera, comic 
strips, news reels and advertising spots. 

This optical .superabundance is 
equalled by sound. Peer Rahen. who 
prefers to call the piece a revue rather 
than a musical, composed 17 numbers 
for ihe show. 

With the exception of the song sung 
by Eva Mattes these numbers are not 
biessed with vocal parts. There is less to 


Burda printing 
plant. The Russians 
were not only im¬ 
pressed by the 
printing technology 
but also by the 
magazine itself. 
Through their am¬ 
bassador in Bonn. 
Juliv Kviizinsky. 
negotiations were 
set in motion. The 
first contracts were 
signed at the end of 
October. By the 
end of December 
all the advertise¬ 
ments for the first 
Russian issue of the 
magazine had been 
sold, liurdu has a 
high reputation all 
over the world. It 
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even appears in 

Greek. Turkish and Arabic. About 2.5 
million copies are sold every month in 
about 100 countries. 1.3 million ol them 
in the Federal Republic. Switzerland 
and Austria alone. 

Bjiuer-Verlag. Hamburg, produces 
only 542.000 copies of its Neiten Mode. 

Between 300.000 to 350,000 copies 
of liurdu-Moden are published in Italy 
every month, making the publication a 
market lender, and in Spain it has a cir¬ 
culation ol 170.000 copies. iIvl- largest 
women's magazine in die count ry. 

Frau Burdit's target group has always 
been the middle classes. She has never 
been interested in extravagant, outlan¬ 
dish fiishious. 

She sent her designers to the large 
fashion shows in Florence, Milan. Paris. 
DiisscldniT and Munich. She said: “We 
go along with the trends, hut we make 
them wearable." So Inr she has been ihe 
one io decide what is wearable ami what 
is to appear in Hurdu-Mvden. 


How Tamana neally can dness up 

it 2.5 Frau Hurda's father was a train driv- 
nIt in er. She is a career woman and regards 

them herself as the "ambassadress of lusli- 
r Ian cl ion." fashion dial would be w orn by 

women like herself. 

duces She means by that professional worn- 
lode. en mainly who take pleasure in dressing 
upie.s well ami whose demands are quite spe- 
llaly cil'ic. 

lion a She said: "Fashion is an intentalional 
a cir- language.’' She told her new customers 
urges! in Russia that fashion had nothing to do 
with age or class. 

ilways Apart from Hmdu-Moden and liurdu 
never International, the Aenne liurdn Vcrlng 
in Ian- also publishes (lie knitting and needle¬ 

work magazine Carina, (circulation 
large 457,(100). Anna, (213,000 copies) and 
Paris. I crena, (360,000 copies), I aim died in 
: “We autumn I 9X5. 

make There nre also Burda insertions in 
rn the catalogues issued by mail order houses 
I what and companies selling materials, and 

Continued on page 14 


listen to in Ruben's songs than in the 
rock quotations from performers such 
as Peter Maffayand Freddy Quinn. 

The violent Berlin punk-rocker band 
“Einstiizeiulc Ncubnulcu" raised the 
roof with their six numbers. Their am¬ 
plified guitars boomed out alarmingly. 
Percussion instruments thrashed away 
on metal drums and other metal objects 
to a dealening degree. 

The screams of the pressure and pain 
of the machine age were portrayed in 
sound in this way. 

A vending machine produced car- 
plugs. free of charge, for theatre-goers 
who were not used to rock music. 

But the plugs did not dispose of the 
basic failure in the production. Peter 
Zudek said: “The piece deals with love, 
nostalgia and violence.” He was out to 
fire off some social criticism, something 
quite contrary to Cats, that is currently 
playing successfully in Hamburg. He al¬ 
so wanted to shock Hamburg's in-peo¬ 
ple. 

Initially the production brings back 
to mind the premiere of Zadck’s Giesef. 
There arc in this piece some enjoyable 
and thought-provoking scenes, but the 
whole accent is on hooliganism, a de¬ 
light in using rude words, scxunl viol¬ 
ence and pornographic art using a spray 
gun. 

Chaos dominates in the stage Andi's 


character, exemplifying the comment by 
Waller Benjamin of the 1-nmkfurt 
school of sociology that. “ The destitie- 
live character is young and cheerful." 

Uwe Bohm is both, l ie is the adopted 
son of film director Hark Bohm ami he 
went to the same school as the original 
Andreas. 

He laughs, makes a noise, suffers and 
lives and brings to life the first love, the 
disappointmenls and the roughneck 
character of the young lad who was 
shot. 

Uwe Bohm deserved the applause 
given him, ns did Heinz Schubert as the 
reserved tohacconisi. 

Others in the cast who deserved 
praise were Susunnc Lolhar as the wiki 
Anja and Eva Mattes in the part of the 
defeated teacher. 

One 15-year-old said: "My parents 
would not like this.” Perhaps this is true 
for most adults, particularly those who 
expect the Deutsches SchauspicLhaus to 
put on “civilised theatre.” 

Young people are well acquainted 
with noise. The ensemble was as keen as 
mustard for this contemporary revue, 
for this angry, shrill musical scream 
from this generation. Despite or be¬ 
cause of its weaknesses they have made 
of Andi a piece of cull theatre. 

I Jana fierndt 

(Miimklvblau. iJiis.sddnrf. I 3 March 1VH7) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Wood preservatives poison family and 
drive it out of renovated farmhouse 


W ill'll Vulkcr and llelga Zapke ;mil 
iheir lour children moved into a 
half-limbered house oik in die country 
in 1973 it was ax il a 1 1 ream had come 
line. 

1 liev did most of the renovation work 
on ihe former farmhouse in Engels- 
kirohen near Gummershach themselves. 

Uui their dream .soon turned into a 
nightmare. The whole family stalled 
complaining about being constantly 
tired. They developed skin rashes and 
started gelling palpitations of the heart. 

The children suffered from head¬ 
aches and weren't able to keep up at 
school. 

No one had any idea what was wrong. 
Then, one day in 1982, the Zapkes read 
a newspaper report about wood preser¬ 
vatives. 

The beams and hoards in their house 
had been treated with with pemachlor- 
op he no I and lindane. These had been 
containnaiing the air. Both contain, 
among other things, dioxin, the poison 
which caused death and illness in Scve- 
so. north Italy, in 1976. 

There had heen warnings on the tins 
of preservatives used by the Zapkes that 
gloves should he worn during applica¬ 
tion and that rooms should he properly 
aired. Bui Ihere had been no mention of 
any long-term risks. 

The Zapkes sued the manufacturers, 
Wcyl and De.sowug Bayer AG. They 
reckoned the chemicals companies 
should pay for the damage to house, fur¬ 
niture and health. 

Helga Zapke explained: "We had to 
abandon everything. The stuff had got 
into the carpets, the curtains and all our 
clothes.** 

Their renovated farm house now 
stands empty. The Zapkes moved om in 
19S 3. 

They spent three years in rented ac¬ 
commodation before returning to live in 
an annex next lo their house. 

Although the facts of the ease seem 
clear it is difficult to prove wanton neg- 
Iigence by t he firms. 

On 17 December last year the Co¬ 
logne Regional Court rejected the claim 
for damages. 

‘The circumstance alone that the the 
products produced by the defendants 
may have caused considerable damage 
to the health of the plaintiffs does not 
warrant a claim for damages." the 
Zapkes were informed in the written 
justification of ihe court's decision. 

Wood preservatives, the verdict ran, 
were appro veil in accordance with the 
guidelines which existed at the lime they 
were sold. 

Although the instructions and warn¬ 
ings were "inadequate", the line of argu¬ 
ment continued, this is only from to¬ 
day's point of view. 

After all. there were warnings not to 
use (he substances in greenhouses. 

Frau Zapke feels that the verdict is a 
blatani miscarriage of justice. "We were 
not warned about the real danger of the 
wood preservatives," she complained. 

The case is not an isolated one. Ac¬ 
cording to ilie figures of the Consumers 
Initiative in Bonn over 3,000 people 
have reported similar problems. 

Many of them complain about weak¬ 
ened powers of concentration, a greater 
proneness to infections, breathing diffi¬ 
culties and hair loss. 


DELTBTIIHIALU2EMEINEB 
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Toxic wood preservatives contain 
agents which are supposed to protect 
wuod against fungus and insects. 

Many con sinners, however, used 
them to improve the appearance of the 
wood and were encouraged to do so by 
advertisements and claims that no risk 
was involved. 

Up until the 1980s. most preserva¬ 
tives contained the insecticide lindane 
and the fungicide pcntnchlurophenol 
(PCP|. 

Due to their respective production 
processes both substances are polluted 
by dioxins and liirans. Samples of the 
dust in the Zapke house revealed a high 
dioxin content. 

According to existing environmental 
guidelines their house should he de¬ 
clared “highly toxic waste". 

The victims in such cases are u.sunlly 
confronted hy a whole mountain of 
problems. 

In many cases they have saved up for 


many years and/or urn up debts m buy 
their own home. 

Tn avoid further damage m their 
health they have to move out of their 
com ami nated homes, which means 
finding the money for a second dwell¬ 
ing. 

The injured parties frequently find 
themselves faced hy ignorance and 
helplessness when they tell doctors or 
the authorities about their problem. 

There is virtually no known form of 
treatment for the specific health prob¬ 
lems! which result. 

In the case of the Zapkes the legal 
dispute is not yet over. Now that the Co¬ 
logne Regional Court has turned down 
their claim for damages they will be 
asked to pay legal costs amounting to 

dm i oo.onu. 

They now want to take their ease to 
the Upper Regional Court. 

The firms, they claim, were aware of 
the health risks involved in the applica¬ 
tion of the wood preservatives. 

Anyone who warns against the use of 
wood preservatives in greenhouses and 
beehives, they insist, cannot advertise 
for the use of the same substances in the 
living room or the cellar bar. 


Water-recycling system being 
tested in apartment block 


A new way of recycling waste water is 
being demonstrated at the Berlin 
Construction Fair. 

The system, which uses plum life and 
sand beds, is to he tested in a new block 
of 106 flats in Berlin. 

initially, only water used in bath¬ 
rooms and kitchens will be taken and 
the recycled water will he used only in 
lavatory cisterns. 

The trial is not expected to produce 
any revolutionary changes in dense in¬ 
ner-city reticulation systems. For a 
start, the purification plant needs loo 
much space. 

But it is hoped that other applications 
will be found such as in remote housing 
areas where there is plenty of space. 

In the test apartment block, three cu¬ 
bic metres of waste-water will be pro¬ 
duced each day. In the first stage, the 
water goes into a piece of apparatus 
known as the Imhoff tank where, during 
a iwo-io-threc hour process, the coars¬ 
est waste and small particles are re¬ 
moved. 

The accumulated waste will be re¬ 
moved from underground storage 
through a suction pump twice a year. 

The partly cleaned .water then goes to 
the second stage, a refining process us¬ 
ing plants. 

This section consists of four basins 
filled with sand, covering an area of 
roughly 65(1 square metres and each 1.5 
metres deep. 

Reeds and rushes are planted in each 
busin, which is divided into four sec¬ 
tions and made of watertight concrete. 

Microorganisms which live in the 
proximity of the plants' roots purify the 
water, which flows horizontally through 
the layer of sand at the bottom of the 
basins. 

The looser the structure of the area 


close to the roots, the better the purili- 
culion. 


Optimal conditions exist if a iiio.snic- 
type web of aerated and non-nerated 
sections is created by the roots, whose 
length varies between -III centimetres 
and l metre. 

Altogether, 4.H00 rushes, each 3 cen¬ 
timetres thick, nnd up to 1.200 reeds, 
which can grow to a height of up to four 
metres, will be planted in each square 
metre. 

Sand and grnvel will he used for to 
line the bottom layer of the basin. 

In comparison with normal soil, 
which would provide better purifica¬ 
tion, these substances are more perme¬ 
able by water. 

This prevents the water from rising to 
the surface and ensures that there are 
no hygienic problems and that no smells 
are given off. 

The waste-wnter flows through the 
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plant-filled basins for about a week be¬ 
fore flowing into a special pond. 

As the microorganisms are unable to 
break down the waste-water as fast dur¬ 
ing winter as during other seasons the 
whole system was planned for winter 
conditions. 

Each of the four basins is able to pu¬ 
rify the waste-water of 5n tenants. The 
aim is to cut down the use of reticulated 
town-supply water. 

Piping transports the purified water 
into the lavatory cisterns. 

These loilets have a slightly dilfereni 
design to the conventional types. 

Both types of construction used only 


How the legal dispute he tween it 
Zapke family and the chemicals col’ 
panics ends remains to be seen. 

Whatever the outcome, however.if 
Bonn government should do ninre, 
improve the situation. 

Most of the injured parties are iinnh 1 
to lake civil action in the courts anv^i 

The Greens and the ST!) call f„ r 
extended product liability I'm ni»u U f a 
Hirers and (hat the onus of proof shun 
lie with the defendant. 

In this particular context this ntcj 
that manufacturers would have m pm. 
dial I heir products are harmless rail, 
than the consumer having to pioveif 
they are not. 

The ban on PCI' nnruurnced hy li 
Environment Minister Waller V 
mnnn is not enough. 

The poisonous substance canitoi 
removed from people's homes via n 
laws. 

The parties concerned, however.t. 
draw new hope from the fact that [| 
Bonn government is considering no 
measures in this field. 

Before the general election Chancf 
lor Kohl announced that new iiabilii 
provisions for environmental polluty- 
may he necessary and that help ’mu*\» 
provided for the injured pnrtiev 

In view of tile fact that main peop. 
still live in contaminated houses h r 
cause they cannot ultorel to move mu 
this help should be piovided soon. 

( n-iil HiUvn-tiirmwhful 

{ 1 It'll In, Jlh S ;\ll|!i'IIICIIH , Still III.IJItNj! 
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need lour to six litres foi each flu drib 
in comparison with the eight lino 
needed hy conventional toilets. 

To begin with, only the so-called gh 
water, that is the waste-water whit 
conics fimn the biiihioom ami kiteher 
is to he purified. 

Water flushed through the toilet h 
gclhcr with eseieiuent will eoutimu i 
be channelled into the oils sew crop 
system until sufficient experience lu- 
been gailieied using this sxsicm dtiim; 
the loiighly one-ami .i h.ill-xeai ginmi 
phase leu the plants. 

Ihe Berlin model pmieel sets mill' 
prove that the use of dunking waterr 
residential areas can be reduced bv- 
least a quarter. 

The aim Is to gather information 
plant-based purification m ir \ ou , 
period. 

Most u| tliy pilot schemes in thepa* 1 
had poorly designed waiei-elia naclling 
systems or repealed exeessixe mv.r.ie-! 
lion with the environment. ■ 

I his is why the decomposition of if 
pollutants, the effectiveness o| if 
scheme ami the changes of tile layer iil 
lerial used (sand, gravel etc.} are* in I- 
observed over a period of several xem¬ 
it is still not clear how often the sal 
or gravel used ha*, to lv replaced. 

Dying plants will also prohahl) 
crease the level ol the basin content I" 
two millimetres each year 

Despite the lime and inonex being if 1 ' 
vested in the new punljeaiiou n!c.i c«r* 
planners do not feel th.u the si-licim 
represents a solution lm the Intuit 
problems of residential building. 

Due to the iommiIi ruble mu face afc’J 
required the system is not tea*ihlc ,1} 
more densely-built areas. 

Ihe project hopes to gallici cip 1 - 1 *’ ! 
enec which might then lie pm to 
other regions. 

lu remote housing arias, for cxanipl*- 
or in ruial areas where there is no prop¬ 
er sewerage system. 

Hu Until S« /ihu/K 

if»ii Well. Hmim 1 1 M.nrif I* 1,7 ’ 


A discussion gump set up in Berlin to 
help women whose husbands or 
partners are addicted to drugs is trying to 
find out what attracts women to addicts. 

(.laudin Afteldi and Magdalena Hed- 
ciich, of ihe Confumilia drug addiction 
advisory centre, who began the group, 
may have found some answers. 

■■Why does anyone fall in love? That's 
something you just cannot explain.*' say 
the women in the group, who frequently 
find that parents and friends are simply 
unwilling lo accept their relationship 
with a drug addict. 

Bui the Confumilia group says that 
male drug addicts are often more .sensi¬ 
tive and understanding than other men. 
"It is precisely this sensitivity which at¬ 
tracts many women." 

"What is more.” one of the five mem¬ 
bers of the discussion group (aged be¬ 
tween 20 and 30) explained, "you don't 
notice il straight away." 

Until the couple starts living together 
it's much easier for the man to hide his 
addiction. If someone is in a dazed stale 
this is often blamed on drink. 

In many cases the first phase of being 
in love also stabilises the man's person¬ 
ality. His addiction become less import¬ 
ant for n while. 

The addiction can no longer be 
covered up, however, if the couple start 
living together. 

One of the biggest problems for the 
female partners of drug addicts is their 
lack of trust. 

In the case of an addiction to heroin 
crime is more or less preprogrammed. 

The women in the group talked of 
their constant fear that the police would 
turn up on the doorstep. 

As heroin addicts have very few scru¬ 
ples about where and how they get their 
money this is also a major problem. 


HEALTH 


Probe into why women find 
drug addicts attractive 


dertagesspiegel 


Many women prefer a separation of 
properly to make sure that they are not 
forced to assume responsibility for 
debts their partner may have incurred. 

Others withdraw the authorisation to 
draw on their accounts. 

Nevertheless, uncertainty remains. 
The men often sell furniture to get mo¬ 
ney without telling them. 

"If he goes out you never know 
whether he'll be coming back," one of 
the women explained. 

Why are there only women in the dis¬ 
cussion group which has existed for 
one-and-a-half years? 

As Claudia Affcldi explained, “we 
deliberately set up a women's group be¬ 
cause wc felt that there was no need for 
such a group for men." 

Experience had shown her that there 
are hardly any relationships in which a 
man lives together with a woman who is 
addicted to drugs. 

Why not? The women have plenty of 
explanations: “men cannot stand so 
much" or "women are brought up to 
keep the family together". 

A report on the activities of the dis¬ 
cussion group refers to the "ideals of 
marriage and family life" expressed by 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables ih these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

i 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.8(1; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


many of the women in the group. The 
women are* generally extremely loyal to 
their partners and — even in the case of 
a longer separation, c.g. due to a prison 
sentence — they avoid starling up a rela¬ 
tionship with other men. 

The report continues: "A further in¬ 
teresting aspect is that a large number of 
the women have jobs in which they help 
others: nurses, psychologists, social 
workers or educators." 

Whereas the female partners them¬ 
selves adopt an absolutely "anti-drugs" 
stance — must of them don't even touch 
alcohol — the group supervisors have 
observed a different kind of dependen¬ 
cy problem. 

“Many women feel that they cannot 
live without their partners and that they 
would be unable to leave their partners 
even if they wanted to." 

Many of the women in the group ex¬ 
plain that they often feel unable to with¬ 
stand the pressure of the situation. 

Since the group was first set up the 
women have at least been able to lake 
their own interests more seriously. 

They are now able to talk about other 
things with their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances rather than just concentrate on 
the one problem. 

"Friends eventually get fed up with 
hearing the same old story." i.s a remark 
frequently heard in the group. 

There arc plans to set up a second 
group, which will focus on the current 
problems (including Aids) lacing the 
group discussion participants. 

The women regard the fact that they 
can exchange their experiences and are 
understood hy someone as a particularly 
positive aspect. Another good thing i.s 
Mint no-one in the group asks silly ques¬ 
tions such as "why docs someone fall in 
love with a drug addict'/". 

liter r.igcsspik'iicl.lii-rliii. IS Murcli l“S7| 

Gorging-vomiting 
illness on 
the increase 

B ulimia nervosa, a pathologically in¬ 
satiable craving for food usually- 
followed by vomiting, seems to be in¬ 
creasing. 

Roughly 450,000 West German 
women aged between 15 and 35 have 
the illness. So do many men. 

Thomas Paul, of the Nutritional Psy¬ 
chology Research Centre at the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, told an interna¬ 
tional congress in Gottingen that 80 per 
cent of all cases were triggered by a diei 
leading to a substantial loss of weight. 

Paul discovered in a survey of 400 
patients that strictly controlled eating 
behaviour with insufficenl food over a 
prolonged period results in waves of 
gluttony which can last up to four hours. 

Within a short time, women gorge 
food with anything up to 10,000 calo¬ 
ries. Terrified that they might put on 
weighr, the next step is often vomiting. 

According to Corinna Jacobi, who 
chaired the congress together with Paul, 
unrealistic slimming ideals are largely lo 
blame for the increase in bulimia. 
"Weight and a person's outward ap- 
Contlnued on page 16 


Varied results 
of troubled 
childhoods 

S ome children apparently come un¬ 
seal lied through disturbed child¬ 
hoods. Others don't. Why? 

Wolfgang ['less, of the Central Iusii- 
lute for Mental HealMi in Mannheim, 
questioned 40 adults to find out. 

In detailed discussions, Tress heard 
about serious illnesses, the death of one 
of their parents, cruelty, theii lives in a 
children's home nr what it was like to be 
an unwanted child. 

One year before the lest half of the 
respondents suJ'Icrod from considerable 
psychological — primarily neurotic or 
psychosomatic — problems. The re¬ 
maining 20 had more or less no psycho¬ 
logical problems. 

Both risk groups were selected from a 
representative sample of 600 adult 
males. 

Tress describes the empirical details 
of this lest in his book Das Hiitscl tier 
stv/iwlit'ii (Jfsniu/heii (The Mystery of 
Menial Health). 

Mis findings confirm what research 
into hospitalism since the 1940s Inis of¬ 
ten pointed out: an intact relationship to 
a motherly person is decisive for a per¬ 
son’s journey though life. 

Those test persons who suffered a 
great deal during their early childhood 
were only then able to develop into psy¬ 
chologically healthy adults it they were 
supported in their early years by some¬ 
one to whom they could closely relate. 

It comes as a surprise, howevei. that 
the completeness of the family turned 
out to he the main risk factor for per¬ 
sons a difficult childhood. 

If these test persons Jived together 
with their father ami mol her d it ring in¬ 
fancy there wax a greater risk of psycho¬ 
logical problems as grown-ups. 

lu .some cases this family eircum- 
stnnces even destroyed the protective 
effect of a positive person of reference. 

One explanation for the initially un¬ 
usual finding is that the family was as a 
rule only superficially intael. 

Under these cireuntstances the pres¬ 
ence of a father who himself Mil fees sub¬ 
stantial emotional strain frequently leads 
to additional emotional conflicts.! his in 
turn might encourage a niolher lo abuse 
the child us a substitute partner. 

The findings by no means infer that 
the father or the completeness of the 
family is irrelevant for the psychological 
development of a child. 

However, a father can only play a 
beneficial role if he is able to establish a 
stable relationship with both the mother 
and the child. 

A mature father figure gives the child 
an opportunity to free himself from any 
exclusive motherly bond. 

Yet even if the father is missing the 
child may still be able to lake the deci¬ 
sive step towards the development of 
his personality, the emancipation from 
the close relationship with the mother 
towards emotional ties with several 
other persons. 

A fatherless child, for example, may 
come into contact and familiarise him¬ 
self with the "world of the fathers*' to¬ 
gether'with relatives or in the families of 
his playmates. 

This solution apparently seem to be 
more beneficial to the child than the ne¬ 
gative "mode!" family, where a genuine 
father-child relationship is impossible. 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcint- Ziriiung fur 
Deuischlaiul. II March I VS7} 
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Hit 1 trend in West Germany is for fami¬ 
lies lo lie .smaller. 'The iintifiiiuf a venire is 
1.9 children per family. Women are less 
keen <» give up careers in the interests of 
having big families. Nur are people su 
prepared In make fi mine ini sacrifices. In 
this article for General-Anzeiger Ilium, 
Monica Weher-Nim looks at hu> families 
whose sheer dimensions tune uiiii seven 
children, the other with 10) make them 
seem like a relic oT the past. Indeed that 
miylit he Irnc. The children oflioth fami¬ 
lies have non yromi up. 

H elya Bernsdorff. a secondary 
school teacher, lives with her uni¬ 
versity professor liushaml. Walter, in a 
■simple house on the outskirts of the uni¬ 
versity city ol Marburg. 

Both the house and furnishings arc 
modest, although the family's income is 
good. Frau Hcriuiilnrff has brought up 
seven children. She says: “We’ve never 
managed to gel ahead. We've never 
been able in buy tilings like tny hus¬ 
band's col leagues." 

Their first son was horn in 1957. 
Twins were born in 1964. In between 
were three more sons and a daughter. 
Seven in seven years. 

Were they aN planned7 Only ihc fir.st. 
laughed Frau Bcriisilorfi. When they got 
married, they thought about having a 
large family, three or maybe four child¬ 
ren. But theory was quickly overtaken 
by practice, in those da vs there was no 
Pill. 

When I ask how they managed, Fruit 
Bernsdorff describes the lu»iel-like di¬ 
mensions of domestic tasks: mountains 
ol washing, towering piles of dirty dish¬ 
es. baskets lull ol torn trousers, jackets 
without buttons and socks lull of holes. 
Then there was the huge amount of food 
that had to be bought and cooked. 

She had neither a washing machine 
nor a dish-washer. They hail no car. I ler 
luisband was able to help out only in the 
evenings and at weekends. 

As soon as the youngest children had 
got past the worst, she relumed to 
touching. 

Frau Bernsdorff is a discerning, cos¬ 
mopolitan woman win miulcrM anils why 
— even though site has never questioned 
it Tor herself — so many people today 
decide against having children. “I un- 
derstund the attitude of people who feel 
themselves to he under pressure and 

Continued from page 11 

special Burda supplements and collec¬ 
tions of recipes. In 1986 these activities, 
employing 520, had a turnover of 
DM 180m. 

Bui none of her publications are as 
dear In Frau Burda ns Hunhi-Modcn. 

Made said: “She has three sons but 
lUmkt-Moden is her daughter." She 
launched the publication alone without 
any help from her husband Franz Bur¬ 
da, in competition with him to some ex¬ 
tent. 

The company is now divided equally 
between her and her three sons. Its in¬ 
dependence is intact and will remain in¬ 
tact. 

It would no longer be possible to 
merge the two Offcnburg publishing 
houses, for a few months after their fa¬ 
ther's death the brothers divided up 
their inheritance. 

The two elder brothers took over the 
printing operations and the holdings in 
other companies, including almost a 
quarter of the equity in Springer Vorlag, 
and Hubert Burda. for many years edi¬ 
tor-in-chief of Bn men, followed in his 
father's foot-steps. 

CmuhiUt Freese 

(Die Zcil, Humhurg. 27 February t ( >K7) 
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Those long-gone days when 
families WERE families 


want no children. I don't find that bad at 
all." 

On whatever grounds it may he. stu¬ 
pidity or self-indulgence, or — as those 
who don't want to have children say — 
out of a sense of responsibility, the 
trend towards a childless society has 
been with us for some time. There art- 
many reasons.So me women don't want 
to bring up a child on their own. There 
is also a wish for wealth and independ¬ 
ence. There is Fear of the future. 

The Berndorffs lived with the con¬ 
stant worry that their children might 
one day be unemployed, ft sounded like 
u sigh of relief when Frau Bernsdorff 
said that everything has so far worked 
out. 

So how is the education of seven 
children financed? Frau Bernsdorff 
says: “It used to be easier. There used to 
he an allowance for pupils mid univers¬ 
ity Ices used to he belter than they are 
n«»w. So we were able to manage." 

Now there have hcen cuts. She is cri¬ 
tical that “a great deal is made about the 
desirability of people having families 
while, at the same lime, family allow¬ 
ances are cut." The introduction of a 
"hringing-up allowance" she finds good, 
but says that it helps only a little. 

In IVWI. the In.stiiut fur Wirtschafis- 
Forsclumg in Berlin compared the living 
standards of families with and without 
children. It found that families without 
children were clearly belter off. The 
number of large families needing social 
welfare assistance was increasing. 

1'he institute's report snid that 22 pci 
cent of families with three children hail 
a nett income from the husband's work 
of less than 1.2(H) marks. Per head, this 
worked out at less than the level qualify¬ 
ing for social security payments. Only 
2t) per cent had a disposable income of 
more than I .BOO marks n month. 

The report found that almost every 
second mother with children in a young 
family whose husband earned less than 
1,200 marks a month had to work. 

It also found that between 60 and 80 
per cent of households with three or 
more children did not have enough liv¬ 
ing room. Only those with their own 
homes had enough space. That was why 
the proportion of home owners with 
children high at 63 per cent. 

But having an own house meant two 
things. One was that the mother often 
had tu work. The other was that the 
family had to go without holidays, many 
leisure activities and the children could 
not be kept and school and university. 

Another Marburg family, the Fisch¬ 
ers, wanted their own house, but have 
not been able to afford it. Margret 
Fischer would have liked lo have moved 
w ith her 10 children into a house with a 
garden. But it didn’t work out that way. 

Their first son was born in 1052 and 
was followed by five others, then three 
daughters and finally the 10lh, another 
sun. 

Frau Fischer brought her children up 
almost entirely alone. Her husband is a 
long-distance driver and was home only 
at weekends. They had none of the mod¬ 
ern kitchen appliances which today are 
taken for granted. It was tough going. 
Like as forced march with a double 
pack. 

But if you love your children, then it 
will be all right, she says. She got help 


from no one, not even the Stale — 25 
marks a month per child was all the gov¬ 
ernment handed out. 

But she doesn't want money from the 
State. We have always managed alone, 
she says. And she is pnmd of it. 

The family's first luxury came first at 
the beginning of the I «fitl’s - a washing 
machine. In 35 years ol marriage, the 
Fischers have twice had holidays!’ When 
they had seven children, Herr Fischer 
brought home just 91) marks a week. La¬ 
ter. the 12-person household had to 
make do with 1,500 marks a month. 
When the children went out to work, it 
became a little easier. They added a few 
marks to the household. 

The average number of children in 
Germany per woman is 1.3. the lowest 
proportion in Europe. More and more 
women want careers tit the expense of 
being a mother ami housewife. It is con¬ 
sidered today quite reasonable for a 
woman not to want to give up her work. 

Women who do have children can ex¬ 
pect another 31) years of life once their 
children are grown up. A hundred years 
ago, the expectation was only 10 years. 
And for a long lime, because of the high 
rale of separation and divorce, marriage 
is no longer insurance lor the woman. 

Women have the joy of having a child 
but also the work that goes with it. Even 
the new generation of husbands who 
help more than their fathers did are 
usually little mure than weekends fa¬ 
thers. 

11 the birth rale is in be increased, en¬ 
couragement must he given lo women to 
have children and enable them at the 
same lime to work. This could he done 
through more flexible working hours, 
holidays to coincide with school holi¬ 
days with job guarantees, plus a com¬ 
prehensive social security provisions 
for children. 

In 1965, Margret Fischer hud a ner¬ 
vous breakdown. Recovery was slow 
and even now she sometimes finds it dif¬ 
ficult to tolerate noise. At weekends 
when her children come home to visit 
their parents, she and her husband 
sometimes sneak out of the house to es¬ 
cape the noise. 


She is disappointed that her d ail , 
ters in law want only two children^ 
most. Hut she understands why. To* 
she herself would not have I (l children* 

"What's it like having many s j Ml . 
and brothers.” asked one of ih tf er . 
children. 

"It's nice always having snniciin £ . 
play with.” answered one of thefts 
up children. “But it's a nuisance nt; 
being able lo be alone and always h 
ing to share every thing." 

Monit-ti HWier-iVui, 
l‘ ii-iK-j.il -An.viui i. liniui. 21 March iv 

Continued from page 3 

Mentions more-or-less in opposite 
the party. 

Brandi added that critics in liisj. 
who rejected his attempts at ret 
looked upon his efforts as uunccis 
idiosycracics. He was not available; 
talks with them. 

I am certain, he added, “that the ok 
whelming majority oi the party arcjr 
as sick of the way in which paiiy conic 
cnco decisions are got around and 6 
laws of internal party democracy areb- 
i ng violated.” 

He had discovered that “.sonn.-e 
consider themselves to be cu it.serial 
and important, wanted r.» make poh . 
changes, although they liud «■» uv.qnjM 
for that." 

In those circles he added — evenata 
by many who consider themselves mV. 
particularly left-wing — special inteio 
are more highly rated than those ofil 
party as a whole. 

Tic went tin to criticise without arm 
ally mentioning his name, the lotaw 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. Schink 
who is one ol the puhhslieis ol Zen. j. 
cording to Brandt "had supported win 
drawing the polnieal leadership I re 
the parly cxccuiiu- arid to giung u nu 
to the parliainetilaiy party". 'If 
amounted to nothing mine than a Bad 
dooi attempt to change com sc ol if 

patly. 

Brandi was emphatic in icjcciie 
claims ol those who were living top 
the blame on him Im the patty’s icni' 
at the last general election in Jami.ny. 
as much as anyone he said. "ceUaii'l 
carry responsibility for this tu that inif 
port tine .statement" 

However he added .“whoever thorn 
lie could force me inio the role of sc. 
goat has made a big mistake." 

lll.tniiiivi'iKclic MIik iik'iis . _'i. \i.,u i| |*c 
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Children allowed to stay in 
jail with mother-prisoners 


W omen prisoners in Lubeck are al¬ 
lowed to have their children up to 
three years of age with ihem in jail. The 
arrangement was introduced in May last 
year and the results so far arc said to he 
good. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Justice Minis¬ 
ter. Heiko Hoffmann, said six mothers 
were heing accommodated in a separate 
building. 

Mothers and children occupy in each 
case a double room with kitchen and 
hath. They are allowed to go shopping 
and for walks in Liibcck itself. 

Older children whose mothers are in 
jail generally live in homes and are col¬ 
lected by the fathers at weekends. One- 
woman from Hamburg had sought parole 
and «s allowed to go home each weekend. 

Women in the prison must get up at 7 
am and work four hours a day. The child¬ 
ren are allowed to play in gardens and 
playground in the grounds. Doctors, psy¬ 


chologists. social workers ami minisu 
of religion are available. 

Musi nf the mothers liau* been si 
Icnccd on thell cluiges. Minister ||.‘ 
mann (0 DU) says that the idea Im¬ 
proved iiscll and should be Hied in oik 
places. I he three-year age limn forchiM 
fen was because older eluidrcii 
more aware ol their sirr round mgs and' 
was considered that the negative liKtaf- 
ol being inside a pri'-on outweighed 
positive aspects. Itnauci.iliciii could L‘ 
ter on lead to a di-iuilu.d relaliondlipk' 
1 Ween child and im •(I 11 .- 1 . 

I he cost o| iIk scheme is 1 luce MW* 
as much as a normal prison - 24ttflu4 s 
a day instead n| so maiks. 

Remission is nude ioi *■..,*! hchauuw 
A mother s.tmiiu iin tc % C :us and 
months could sometimes gel oil by hT«* 
ing just half, or 21 months. 

li. hiuni'lu" 

1 1»k Will. tli. im. IS M.trch 


*\.i .- _ 
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■ CRIME 

Anti-violence 
campaign 
under attack 

W omen’s groups are criticising a 
campaign in Hesse aimed nt pre¬ 
venting violence against women. 

Women need to learn to defend them¬ 
selves, say the critics. Mental attitude was 
important. Women had to learn that men 
were not so physically dominant that 
women were too weak to resist. 

They accuse the campaign of confirm¬ 
ing entrenched ideas women have about 
themselves: full of fear and anxiety. 

A poster in the campaign is in the fir¬ 
ing line. It shows the photograph of n 
woman's face registering shock and a 
hand raised in protection. 

Underneath in black letters there is the 
caption: "Violence is not a part of love.” 
It is signed “Women." 

The poster is on display in 43 towns 
and cities in Hesse. It shows women in un 
endangered situation and (he typical 
male point of view-: “If women say no. 
they really mean yes.” 

This is a phrase, say Frankfurt police, 
that comes up time and time again when 
men justify themselves. 

Beneath the photo there is the answer 
from the representative in the Hesse state 
parliament responsible for women’s af¬ 
fairs: “We take the view that when a 
woman says no she means no.” 

The campaign also indicates clearly 
that women .ire constantly under threat. 

This was demonstrated by a pamphlet, 
made available in every police station in 
Hesse when the campaign was launched. 

The pamphlet stated: "Violence 
against women is an everyday matter. Vi¬ 
olence is part of a woman’s experience of 
life, so much so that women are to some 
extent unaware of this fact. Rape is the 
extreme manifestation of male domina¬ 
tion.” 

More than 10,000 cases of rape and 
coercion arc reported lo the police annu¬ 
ally. Experts believe that the actual figure 
is 10 times this. 

Seventy per cent of the cases of rape 
are by a member of the family circle, a 
friend or acquaintance, acccording to ex¬ 
perts at a recent conference in Cologne. 

The campaign mounted by the Hesse 
authorities responsible for women's af¬ 
fairs has taken on a problem usually only 
dealt with by social workers and the po¬ 
lice. Until now only women's movements 


have emphasised its total social implic¬ 
ations. 

Every year there are "Walpurgis 
Night" demonstrations in Berlin. Frank- 
Iurt and other major West German cities. 
(Walpurgis Night is the eve uf I May 
when witches, according to German pop¬ 
ular superstition, nule on broomsticks 
and lie-gnats to hold revel with their mas¬ 
ter the devil.) 

The slogan displayed at these dem¬ 
onstrations is "Women conquer the 
night." implying that women should be 
able to go out at night without fear and 
anxiety. 

But women’s groups asks why the 
campaign appeals 10 men. “Are poteniial 
offenders amenable 10 discussion? Why 
are women depicted yet again as defence¬ 
less victims? Why are men depicted as 
shadowy all-powerful figures on the pos¬ 
ter? What does violence against women 
have lo do with love, as is suggested on 
the poster?" the movement asks. 

Pamphlets have been distributed call¬ 
ing for protests against the campaign. 

The criticisms are justified to some 
extent. The campaign, mounted for the 
first lime and with tax-payers’ money, de¬ 
nounces male violence, and rape is not 
the only aspect. 

But the overriding motive behind vio¬ 
lent offenders is not “love" hut a drive for 
power. Recent investigations in America 
confirm this. 

The pleasure in violence against wom¬ 
en is hased in the woman’s powcrless- 
ness. This poster design with the woman 
in terror and the shadow figure of the 
male is of doubtful effect because it con¬ 
firms that n woman, fearful and anxious, 
can be subjected ro violence, and the 
male is depicted with his physical superi¬ 
ority. 

Women self-defence groups demand 
that women niusi loam 10 defend them¬ 
selves. Men arc not all that strong that 
women must be handed over lo them. It 
is a question of inner attitudes, n prepar¬ 
edness to hit hack. 

The authorities responsible for wom¬ 
en's nffairs have taken notice of these 
points. They have organised a meeting 
under the slogan, “Male violence, female 
powerlessness? Self-defence classes, a 
strategy for women” in Frankfurt. There 
are also lectures and practical examples 
of what this kind of preparedness means. 

The federal stutc campaign has led to 
women's self-defence groups demanding 
for financial support from the slate and 
that young girls should be trained in this 
manner. 

The women in these groups say that 
what is much more important is the ques¬ 
tion of women's self-confidence. 

Elisabeth Kitlerlen 

(Deutsches AHgcmcincs Snnnibgshlau. 

Hamburg. 22 March 1UK7) 


Welcome on board 


Enjoy a fascinating trip around Hamburg port, Germany's largest. We will show 
you modern, high capacity cargo terminals Jocks and canals .shipyards and docks, 
the famous old red brick warehouse area (SpeicherBtadt) and many vessels. 

You will 8a II In a comfortable (gemtitlich), heated pleasure boat navigated by an 
experienced captain. You will hear a professional live commentary in English . 


Duration: one hour 

Point of departure: Landungsbriicken pier No. 1 
Time of departure: dally 11.15 am 1.15 pm 3.15 pm 


5.15 pm 


For further information please contact: 


BG Travel agency _ 

0 40 / 56 45 23 

Specialists for English-speaking visitors to Hamburg 
Bemd Gerz • Von-EIcken-Str. 13a • 2000 Hamburg 54 


Sympathy for assaulted women 
is declining, meeting told 


frankfurter Rundschau 


S ociety is lending to be less sympa¬ 
thetic towards women who arc as¬ 
saulted by men, a conference has been 
told. 

Attacks are trivialiscd and the atti¬ 
tude often is that victims have only 
themselves to blame. 

Fifteen women and girls are assault¬ 
ed every hour, delegates heard. Every 
day there arc between 150 and 600 
sexual attacks on women, girls and in¬ 
fants. The known figure varies every 
year between 60,000 and 200.000. 

The three-day conference in Co¬ 
logne was attended by 800 delegates. It 
was organised by the committee for ba¬ 
sic rights and democracy. 

Michael Baurmann. a pschologist 
Trom the Federal Crime Office, report¬ 
ed that annually 20 , 01)0 eases of sexual 
attack were reported to the police and 
19 per cent of these ended with a con¬ 
viction against the attacker. 

In between two and five per cent of 
cases, accusations were false. This was 
well below the figure for oilier of¬ 
fences. 

The conference drew up a manifesto 
against sexual assault outlining de¬ 
mands for improving conditions for 
victims of such assaults and possible 
preventive measures. 

Doris Janssen, of Berlin, a sociolo¬ 
gist and one or ihe organise is of the 
conference, said that tricky matters 
would not be ignored in the effort to 
find possible solutions for the incid¬ 
ence of sexual assault. 

She was here referring to the fre¬ 
quently heard question of a woman's 
coinplicily and “and whether wc should 
deal with the culprits and whether, af¬ 
ter the discovery of molestation within 
a lamily. the children should he sepa¬ 
rated I rout the lamily or lake part in 
lamily therapy.” 

Forensic doctor Elisabeth Trubc- 
Becker said 90 per cent of sexual of¬ 
fences within a family went undetected. 
A great many cases involved Tat lie r.s 
and infants. 

Bor It boys and girls up to the age of 
four were under threat from sexual at¬ 
tack. but girls were mainly at risk. 


Offenders were usually outwardly 
“quite normal fathers of a families." 
Court evidence often showed Ihem lo 
be in all other ways devoted family 
men. They could come from any sec¬ 
tion ol society. 

The visible physical damage ex¬ 
tended from bites over all parts of the 
body, bodily weals and injuries 10 llic 
genitals. The psychological influences 
that have driven men lo cause these in¬ 
juries have not been properly classified 
hy doctors and arc often wrongly treat¬ 
ed with psycho-pharmaceuticals alone. 

When a child suddenly begins to wet 
the bed, cries out in the night, runs 
away from homo, loses weight for no 
obvious reason, a doctor or therapeut¬ 
ist called in to threat the child must 
look into the possibilities of sexual mo¬ 
lestation. 

Dr Trubc-Becker said angrily that 
children were often disbelieved when 
they reported 10 the police that they 
had been sexually assaulted or when 
assaults came to light in some other 
way. 

Discreet 


She said that a child in the pre-pu¬ 
berty stage could not possibly make up 
a story about sexual attack. 

“Offenders are handled discreetly 
with kid gloves. The child lias to be ex¬ 
amined for credibility. This is not the 
procedure in other criminal offences,” 
slie said. 

Women who are exposed to sexual 
assault within the intimate family circle 
turn more and more frequently to 
homes for haltered women. 

Women at a home for battered wom¬ 
en in Mainz, set up nine years ago re¬ 
ported that they had lint) bones bro¬ 
ken, were wounded by knives ami had 
had both cars swell from beatings. 

Men had wounded them with burn¬ 
ing cigarettes, locked them away lor 
weeks on end and threatened them 
with murder. 

Doris Janssen said that it was diffi¬ 
cult to believe that cruelty ol this sort 
took place. She said: “It is hard for me 
to believe that we have a society where 
violence of this sort can take place.” 

I ngritl Muller-Mii lit h 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 14 March |VH7j 
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penrance," she explained, “become 
more and more important for the ego.” 

A growing number of people arc try¬ 
ing to squeeze their bodies into ridicu¬ 
lous “ideal” proportions. 

According to Paul American scien¬ 
tists have proved that women's bodily 
proportions have changed over the past 
20 years as a result of changed ideals nf 
beauty. 

The waist, breast and leg sizes have 
been reduced. The price lo be paid for a 
dream figure, however, is often high. 

Instead of feeling a lot better and self- 
confident bulimia patients find them¬ 
selves faced by a variety of other prob¬ 
lems: an upset vitamin balance, aches 
and pains, feelings of dizziness and de¬ 
pressions following their "gluttony at¬ 
tacks". 

Apart from the physical and psycho¬ 
logical problems bulimia is often asso¬ 
ciated with considerable financial prob¬ 
lems. 


Gluttony attacks cost a lot of money. 
In some cases crimes arc committed to 
cover costs. Many patients particularly 
suffer from the isolation the illness 
brings. 

They try to make sure that no-one 
finds our about their problem. The at¬ 
tacks do not come out of the blue, but 
are often planned in advance. 

Many patients even start hoarding 
food to be ready. According lo the re¬ 
searchers the disease can only be cured 
with the help of behaviour therapy. 

The main objective is lo help women 
learn how to develop self-control when 
eating. 

More important still, says Paul, is that 
the women accept the fact that the size 
and weight of their bodies cannot be 
varied at will. 

The human body soon refuses to go 
along with excessive downward or up¬ 
ward changes in weight and responds 
via a violent counterregulation. 

(Hannavorschi- Allgcmcinc. 11 March Jyx7j 



